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LITERATURE. 


“English Worthies.”—Admiral Blake. By 
David Hannay. (Longmans. ) 


Tue most brilliant of our lyrists of the sea 
placed Blake on a par with the “ mighty 
Nelson,” in the age that witnessed the Nile 
and Trafalgar. Yet Campbell’s estimate of 
the great admiral of the Commonwealth is a 
tradition only ; and, as is the case with many 
other heroes of that grand era of our national 
history, little is really known at the present 
day about the illustrious chief who heralded, 
as it were, the victorious career of the 
British navy. This neglect or ignorance is 
partly due to the literary reaction against 
Paritanism which has not ceased, even after 
two centuries, and partly to the fact that 
no biography of Blake, worthy of the name, 
exists. And yet it is surprising that the 
antagonist of Van Tromp, the warrior who 
humbled Spain at Santa Cruz—successful 
where even Nelson failed—should have almost 
passed from the minds of his countrymen. 

In this short sketch of the life of Blake—one 
of the series of ‘‘ English Worthies ” in course 
of publication by Messrs. Longmans—Mr. 
Hannay has sought to revive the interest 
which England ought to feel for one of her 
true heroes; and his work is, on the whole, 
well done, though necessarily an epitome 
only. He has not succeeded, indeed, in 
placing before us “the living image,’’ as it 
were, of Blake, as Southey has done in the 
case of Nelson—possibly the materials are 
not forthcoming; nor has he brought out 
with sufficient clearness the characteristics 
of the naval wars and the naval tactics of the 
era of Cromwell. But he has given us a 
good and tolerably full account of the career 
and the deeds of the renowned admiral; his 
estimate of him is just and thoughtful; and 
his descriptions of the battles which made 
Blake famous, and especially of the condition 
of the two navies—those of the Dutch Re- 
public and the English Commonwealth— 
which in that age strove for the sovereignty of 
the seas, abound in proofs of well-digested 
knowledge. 

Robert Blake was born in 1599, a scion of 
a stock of Somerset yeomen who had become 
one of the lesser county families. No record 
exists of his early youth ; but tradition informs 
us that his father gave the first news of the 
Armada’s approach to the mariners of the 
Bristol Channel. And, as he was reared along 
the shores of Bridgwater Bay, he must have 
been familiar with the sea from boyhood. 
At the age of fifteen he went up to Oxford, 
but his University career was not brilliant; the 
future admiral failed to gain a fellowship, 
though it is said that he had a “turn for 
Latin.” Blake led the life of a small country 


gentleman until he had reached his fortieth 





year; and he then became M.P. for the town 
of Bridgwater, and sat at Westminster during 
the Short Parliament, the forerunner of the 
great Civil War. Like most men of his class, 
he had Puritan sympathies; and when the 
contest began, in 1652, he cast in his lot with 
the men of the Parliament, serving under 
Popham, a Somerset magnate, who had 
raised a local force to support the Houses. 
Blake first attracted notice at the siege of 
Bristol; he defended his post with con- 
spicuous valour, and refused to yield until the 
last moment; and, in 1644, he won fresh 
laurels by the tenacity with which he held 
Lyme Regis against Prince Maurice and a 
powerful force. His principal service, how- 
ever, on land was his memorable and daring 
defence of Taunton, a turning point in the 
operations of the war. He was made governor 
of the town in 1645, and his prolonged resist- 
ance prevented the junction of the king’s 
forces of the West and of the Midlands, 
as Clarendon remarked, with decisive results. 
Blake was row know as a distinguished 
soldier; he had been thanked in Parliament, 
and praised by Cromwell; and, in 1648, he 
received a commission, with two other 
‘¢ colonels’? to command the fleet, the sea and 
land services, after the fashion of those days, 
being still often placed under the same 
leaders. The state of the navy at this time 
was critical; the squadron of the Downs was 
in open revolt; and strong Royalist feelings 
prevailed among the superior officers and 
even the common sailors. Blake, however, 
made the presence of genius and will felt from 
the first moment. He was soon after head 
of a powerful fleet, every captain in which 
obeyed his behests; and, in a few months, 
every symptom of mutiny had disappeared 
under the spell of success. Before he had 
been two years in command, he had blockaded 
Lisbon, defeated Rupert in a brilliant engage- 
ment off the coasts of Spain, compelled Van 
Tromp to respect our shores, punished French 
rovers, and captured Jersey, the last strong- 
hold of the Royal cause. 

The extraordinary ability displayed by 
Blake as a leader at sea was at once recog- 
nised. He received again the thanks of the 
House of Commons; a vote of £1,000 was 
made in his favour ; and he was placed prac- 
tically in command of our fleets, a position 
which he completely justified, not only as an 
illustrious chief, but as an administrator of 
the highest order. War was now imminent 
between the United Provinces and the Com- 
monwealth which had been formed by 
Cromwell; and the powers of the sea soon 
joined in a conflict, incessantly waged for 
many years, for supremacy on the domain 
of the ocean. Mr. Hannay’s account of 
the naval resources of the belligerent 
fleets is exact and curious; and, though he 
might have described the tactics of that age 
better, this part of his work is full of interest. 
The Dutch fleet was largely superior in num- 
bers, and probably in manoeuvring skill. Mr. 
Hannay has not remarked that they gained 
the weather gage, as a general rule, in their 
encounters with us, and more than once 
succeeded in breaking our line; and Van 
Tromp and De Ruyter stood in the first rank 
of the commanders who had been famous at 
sea. But ship for ship the English was the 
better navy ; the English gunners had already 











learned the rule always enforced: by Nelson— 
to strike at the hull at close quarters; the 
English artillery was superior; and in Blake, 
sustained as he was by licutenants of daunt- 
less courage and high professional skill. 
England had the advantage of a man of 


genius. We have no space to describe the 
engagements whieh marked the first stages of 
the mighty conflict, and which Mr. Hannay 
has carefully sketched. In the battle off the 
Kentish Knock the palm of skill was entirely 
on the side of De Ruyter; and in that of 
Dungeness Van Tromp won a dear-bougbt 
victory by his superiority of force. But in 
the long running fight from Portland to Calais 
which took place a few months afterwards. 
Blake had a signal and complete revenge ; and 
on every occasion when he met his foe, he 
gave proof of a fertility of resource, and 
especially of an audacious courage, which 
anticipated the great deeds of Nelson and 
Cochrane. Seldom, indeed, have enemies 
been more fairly matched than the cool, scien- 
tific, and intrepid Dutchman, and the les; 
learned, but more highly gifted Englishman 
—a hero and a born ruler of men. 

The fame of Blake continued to grow with 
his years. He had been, from the first, an 
adherent of Cromwell; he had steadily sup. 
ported the Protector’s Government ; and he was 
now at the head of the English navy. In this 
capacity he proved a bold reformer, and 
showed remarkable organising powers; but 
the sea remained the scene of his most notable 
services. He made the flag of England the 
terror of her foes wherever he appeared with 
his victorious squadrons; compelled the 
Vatican Council to bow to Cromwell; purged 
the Mediterranean of swarms of pirates; and 
destroyed one of their nests of crime at Tunis. 
He was in command, also, of a fleet which 
made one of the richest captures of the 
treasures of Spain which has been recorded in 
our naval annals; but, on this occasion, the 
chief praise belongs to one of his able lieu- 
tenants. The crowning exploit of his career 
was reserved for the last years of his life, 
and it has not been surpassed in daring 
and skill. Santa Cruz, of Teneriffe, was in 
those days the station where the treasure 
ships of Spain were accustomed to touch on 
their way from Panama to the mother 
country; and in 1657 Blake resolved to cut 
out a squadron of galleons within the anchor- 
age. The place was one of extraordinary 
strength; the entrance to the roadstead, a 
long and narrow channel, was commanded by 
carefully planned batteries; and, owing to 
certain peculiarities of the wind, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get within the harbour. 
Blake, however, perceiving that the position 
of the galleons in some degree masked the . 
fire of the forts, stood in boldly with the rise of 
the tide. He completely destroyed the treasure 
fleet and the town; and what is more re- 
markable, he contrived to draw off, owing to a 
a favourable turn of the breeze, without having 
suffered serious loss. This great feet of arms 
remains to this day one of the most splendid 
of our naval triumphs; and, as we have said, 
Blake achieved success where Nelson failed in 
a subsequent age. This was the last of the 
admiral’s glories. He died, worn out, a few 
months afterwards; and his remains were 
fitly placed in the grave at Westminster, 
amid the grief of the thousands of London, 
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though the Restoration refused them a sepul- 
chre. “I do not reckon myself equal to 
Blake ”’—the remark of Nelson, recalling the 
long but honoured tradition of many genera- 
tions of British seamen—is, perhaps, as good 
a monument as history can raise to the 
memory of one of our most famous worthies. 
Witt1am O’Connor Morzis. 








About the Theatre. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Tur convenient assemblage of theatrical essays 
which Mr. Archer has here cast into the 
form of a volume, and which are of the sort 
which his literary pertinacity still prevents 
him from being tired of providing for the 
monthly reviews, makes not only a pleasant 
book for holiday reading—a book to be scanned 
not too eagerly, yet with calm interest; it 
takes its place, too, by reason of certain of 
its pages, on the shelf as a work of reference. 
It gathers up so many facts with precision, as 
well as discusses them with entertainment. 
There is no question whatever about Mr. 
Archer’s real devotion to the drama. He is 
not much moved by any particular personality 
at the theatre. Even the most engaging 
humanity he observes with something of 
chilliness ; never yet that I know of in his 
career has he been betrayed into personal 
enthusiasm. He is the very sagest of young 
men. But though in presence of the foot- 
lights the blood runs no quicker in his veins, 
though in the finest moment of the last act 
but one—-at the very crisis of M. Sarcey’s 
scene a faire—his “pulse doth temperately 
beat time,’? you feel that he has always this 
quality of the critic and not of the advocate, 
that his eye is ever on the object; that he 
sits on the judgment seat with much of 
patience, if with a little cynicism; that he 
has a fund of knowledge, and some range in 
his taste. Again, there are but few critics 
who speak with similar fearlessness ; for, not 
only is Mr. Archer no respecter of persons, 
he is very often no respecter of people’s 
sensibilities. 

The introduction of chapters on ‘The 
Plays of Victor Hugo,” and on “ Hugo and 
Wagner,” proves, of course, the point I 
started with—that the volume is not a homo- 
geneous, though it is a decidedly interesting, 
book. Only the modest title of it all—Adout 
the Theatre—permits the presence of these 
between covers which enclose ‘‘ The Censor- 
ship of the Stage,” and ‘A Storm in Stage 
Land.” But we need not dwell upon each 
separate essay, nor engage in the extremely 
dull labour of writing a review of a review. 
Recognising that several of the essays still 
have point and place in the volume—that 
even the most ephemeral are written with a 
dexterity and a power rare in the old days, 
before it was the custom for the best of literary 
skill to be pressed into the service of journalism 
—we still need not, discourse in detail on Mr. 
Archer’s able instances of literary art. We 
will turn rather to that one chapter of his 
volume which meets us for the first time. 
‘* Are we advancing?’ he asks; and, on the 
whole, he says that we are, but bases his 
arguments to that effect upon a careful ex- 
amination rather of plays than of players—in 
other words, of that branch of the art of 
literature which supplies material to the 


By William Archer. 





boards. This, rather than the art of acting, 
essentially interests him, and it is of this that 
on the whole he is a highly qualified judge. 

A highly qualified judge, I say, un- 
doubtedly, but rather ‘‘a hanging judge.” It 
is no light sentence that is pronounced at 
Mr. Archer’s assize. Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
I suspect, would deem him the Jeffreys of 
criticism. Still, in most cases, he can discern 
the real qualities of a dramatist’s work, and 
he might conceivably answer that his very 
impatience of Mr. Buchanan’s prose proves his 
capacity to be fair, if need be, to his poetry. 
The talent of Mr. Buchanan he does not 
contest. I think he is a little hard upon the 
use to which at the Adelphi Mr. Buchanan 
applies it. Surely the melodrama of Mr. 
Buchanan is a frank bid for the applause of 
the many. A writer is hardly ‘‘ not doing 
his best’ in doing the thing which a particular 
clientele is fitted to receive, because he is not 
at the time doing some other thing which 
might be addressed only to some other clientéle. 
‘Storm Driven,” and some of its successors, 
have not posed as high literature. If they 
had, would they have been offered to the 
Brothers Gatti, who do not direct a Princess’s 
or a Lyceum? They aim, honestly enough, 
I think, at a particular audience, with which, 
in his terser works, in his more truly inventive 
labour, Mr. Buchanan is little concerned. 

In the chapter ‘‘Are we advancing?” Mr. 
Archer has to bemoan the seeming silence 
of Mr. Albery—‘“‘the ghost of himself,” 
Mr. Archer says, but not, he trusts, Mr. 
Wyndham’s ghost. Mr. Albery might have 
been, it is asserted, at the head of the 
list of contemporary dramatists. Even now 
the author of a piece of the penetrating 
observation of ‘‘Two Roses” must occupy 
some place of honour. Among the younger 
men, Mr. Archer is disposed to assign a very 
high place to Mr. Jones and to Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. He may be said to have been 
almost the discoverer of Mr. Jones, and, in 
a@ previous volume, was the justified admirer 
of Mr. Grundy. From both of these stage- 
writers—both of them close observers of life, 
one of them a poet more or less, the other 
with something of the genius of a true writer 
of comedy—I must agree with Mr. Archer 
that much is still to be expected. If we 
are to ‘‘ advance,” it is they certainly who 
will contribute to the pace of our march. 
And, not to speak of any other writers who 
yet give signs of helping the progress, there 
is Mr. Bronson Howard, the strength and 
individuality of whose labour Mr. Archer 
wishes to recognise. But, why does our 
author, whose warmest praise is, after all, 
and very rightly, a praise of certain writers 
of comedy—why does our author assume that 
English comedy is dead? There is being 
prepared the way, he says now, for a “drama 
of close observation.” It has not come in 
great force, he implies, but itis coming. Of 
one thing let meassure him. We shall never 
go out to the playhouse after dinner to a 
‘drama of close observation,” unless it is 
something more than observant, unless it is 
humorous and pathetic too. We are already 
too much beset and oppressed in the seriously 
wrought fiction of the day with close obser- 
vation of that which is not particularly worth 
observing. Our drama, if it is to live, must 
be fed unquestionably upon social facts that 





are newly revealed to the eye of the writer. 
Close observation is an essential element in 
its value. But it will have to deal more 
frankly likewise with the problems that 
interest men, if it is not to be merely the 
opportunity for the actor’s rhetoric and for 
the idler’s pastime. Yet, dealing with these, 
it must deal with them in the spirit that 
divides the Drama from the Blue Book. The 
Drama itself will die when Comedy dies. 
Nothing whatever can supply Comedy’s place. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








Record Evidence among the Archives of the 
Ancient Abbey of Cluni, from 1077 to 
1534. By Sir George Duckett, Bart. 
(Privately printed.) 


Waite we are inundated with popular topo- 
graphies written to sell, and with histories 
written to dazzle, itis pleasant to meet with 
a little book like the present, containing in 
its few pages more original matter than a 
dozen of such works. Its publication arose 
out of a literary controversy of no great 
interest to the general public, though of im- 
portance to the antiquary, viz., the determi- 
nation of the parentage of Gundreda, wife of 
William, first Earl of Surrey and Warrenne. 

Mr. Chester Waters invented a theory on 
the subject, which he advanced both in the 
Acapemy and in a monogrgph of his own. It 
failed, however, to meet with general accept- 
ance, owing to its being in direct contradiction 
to all ancient documents containing mention 
of Gundreda’s name. In one of these, indeed— 
a confirmation charter, granted ty Earl William 
to the Alien Priory of Lewes — Queen 
Matilda is distinctly designated by the earl 
‘‘Mater uxoris mee,” which at once seems 
to settle Gundreda’s royal birth and the 
ingenious theory of Mr. Waters. 

But what theory was ever yet overthrown 
by disproof? The original charter in which 
this decisive sentence occurs had long vanished, 
either worn out from very age and frail- 
ness, or stolen when the Priory of Lewes 
was destroyed at the Reformation; and the 
only copy known to be in existence was one 
made by Prior Amicel about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Waters therefore met 
his difficulty by suggesting that this copy was 
a monkish forgery, declaring at the same time 
that he should not be convinced to the contrary 
unless the original grant were produced. 

Sir George Duckett, however, who had 
previously controverted this new theory, at 
once accepted the challenge, and determined 
to find some independent evidence of the 
existence and authenticity of the missing 
charter, even if he could not discover the 
document itself. It was known that Lewes 
Priory, together with other English Cluniac 
priories, had such close connexion with the 
great mother-house at Cluni that, if the 
chartulary of the latter had been anywhere 
preserved, there was great probability that 
some trace of the confirmation charter would 
be found in its records. The search was also 
worth making for its own sake, since documents 
would surely be discovered at the same time 
which might throw the most interesting light 
on the history of the Alien Benedictine founda- 
tions in England, and perhaps on the history of 
monasticism iteelf, 
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Unfortunately, the hand of the spoiler had 
been at work at Cluni. Twice had its vener- 
able walls been desecrated, and its chartulary 
ransacked: once in 1562 by the Huguenot 
chief, Théodore de Béze; and again, finally, 
by order of the National Convention in 1790, 
when the abbey was secularised and destroyed. 
In face of such vandalism it is almost 
miraculous that any deeds of value should 
have been saved; but Sir George Duckett 
recounts with enthusiasm the steps by which 
the enlightened officials of a generous govern- 
ment secured to the French people the price- 
less records still remaining, and placed them 
in the National Library at Paris, where they 
form one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant series of papers discovered during the 
present decade. 

This valuable discovery, in the first place, 
disposes of the charge of monkish forgery 
which Mr. Waters has made, for the series 
contains a letter from Prior Nelond (who lived 
a quarter of a century before Prior Amicel’s 
copy was written), evidently in answer to a 
request that he would send this very charter 
to Cluni, wherein he excuses himself from 
fulfilling the wish of his superior on the very 
sufficient grounds of the dangers of trans- 
port (which, in 1417, were, in France and 
Burgundy, neither few nor slight), and of 
the age and fragility of the charter itself and 
the state of its seal. But he encloses instead 
a duly attested Notarial Inspeximus of the 
required deed (which agrees word for word 
with the later copy). He also sends a 
transcript of the second earl’s confirmation 
charter; and the oldest deed of all—the 
original grant of Earl William—-lies together 
with these documents on the shelves of the 
National Library of France. 

This confirmation of the royal parentage of 
Gundreda is, however, of small interest com- 
pared to the valuable information contained in 
the hundred other papers which Sir George 
Duckett has catalogued in his present work. 
There are grants, charters, and letters con- 
nected with the Cluniac houses of Thetford 
and Bromholme in Norfolk, of Lenton in 
Notts, of Montacute in Somerset, of St. 
Andrew of Northampton, of Lewes in 
Sussex, and of Pontefract in Yorks; with 
the abbey’s estates of Tixover and Manton 
in Rutland, of Offord-Cluny in Hunts, and 
of Letcombe Regisin Berks. There are grants 
from nearly every English monarch, from 
Henry I. and Stephen of Blois to Henry VI. 
and Queen Margaret, and from such great 
nobles as William de Warrenne, Roger Bigot, 
and Gilbert Talbot; all of priceless value 
to the local historian. The documents 
numbered 18, 19, 20, 29, 70, and 78 in Sir 
George’s list afford a good illustration of the 
difficulties a patron had to surmount in deal- 
ing with his monasteries. There is also much 
evidence of the close relations the English 
priories held with the foreign mother-house ; 
of the frequent visitations made to the 
daughter-houses ; of the strict account each 
prior had to give of his stewardship—a con- 
nexion which could not but have been harm- 
ful to England, and which must on occasion 
have profoundly modified the foreign policy of 
this country. 

Only about eight Cluniac foundations had 
been previously mentioned as finding place in 
England; but we find from this work that 





there were no fewer than thirty-four, besides 
others in Scotland. One of the documents 
catalogued —a list of English livings of which 
the appointment was vested in the Abbot of 
Cluni—will increase our knowledge of the 
influence of this foreign abbot in England. 
The other papers throwing light on the history 
of the Benedictine order in this kingdom con- 
tain incidental mention of various priors in the 
different foundations; unfortunately, however, 
neither full nor consecutive. 

Many a side light is thrown also on the 
manners and history of the times. The 
tyranny of the Scottish nobility is shown by the 
complaint of the Abbot of Paisley that Walter 
Fitzalan had endeavoured to convert him and 
his monks into Cistercians by force of arms! 
Here we get a glimpse of Pontefract during 
the execution of Thomas Earl of Lancaster. 
The Prior of Pontefract excuses himself for 
not having visited, as directed, the other 
Cluniac Houses in England; and he gives as 
his reason that the king and court were at 
Pontefract during Earl Thomas’s trial—a fact 
not previously well known—complaining at 
the same time that he had forfeited all those 
offerings which had been made at the hill 
where the beheading took place, no doubt 
alluding to the action of the king in driving 
away, by a guard of Gascons, the people 
who had previously flocked to the place, as to 
the martyr-ground of a saint. 

We find the decree printed in full, which 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluni, issued, 
directing what religious services should be 
held for the repose of the soul of Matilda our 
Empress Queen. She—lion-like in facing 
death as in bearding her foes—is declared by 
the abbot to have met him at Rouen, and 
conferred with him on the subject of this 
decree, viz , the nature and extent of her own 
obsequies. This letter is also of especial 
interest, since it tells us the part her father, 
Henry Beauclerk, took in building the Abbey 
of Cluni; and it informs us, of the personal 
appearance of father and daughter ‘that 
Matilda exhibited in herself as faithfully and 
truly as wax reproduces the impression of a 
seal the very image and counterpart of Henry’s 
features.” Here are letters from the Trou- 
badour King René, and ¢o his more unfor- 
tunate daughter Queen Margarct of England ; 
a letter from King Charles VI. of France 
to Henry IV. and his father, ‘ time-honoured 
Lancaster’; a letter from a certain Lourdin 
de Saligni in Paris, speculating on the health 
of the royal writer of the last letter; while 
Pope Alexander IV., John XXII., and 
Sixtus IV., all issue documents to forward 
the interests of the house at Cluni. 

Here is an incidental comparison of the 
value of English and French money, which 
will be of much interest to the domestic 
historian. Then comes a full and accurate list 
of the abbots of Cluni, of infinitely higher 
authority and greater accuracy than previous 
lists, since it is taken from the Abbey Records. 
Finally we have notes containing many of 
the most interesting and important documents 
verbatim et literatim ; an excellent and copious 
index ; followed by a leaf of supplementary 
information concerning Alphonso King of 
Castile, one of the early benefactors of the 
Abbey of Cluni, who commenced the great 
basilica of the church, which was completed 





by our own Henry I. 








Sir George Duckett’s work seems to us 
quite indispensable to anyone dealing either 
with the local histories of places where the 
alien houses stood; with the history of 
monasticism in general; or with the special 
subject of the Benedictine Cluniac Houses in 
England, and the effects of the alien founda- 
tions on the policy and history of the country. 
W. Syxes. 








Ling-nam; or Interior Views of Southern China, 
including Travels in the hitherto un- 
traversed Island of Hainan. By B. C. 
Henry. (Partridge.) 


Atrnoven some of the chapters of this work 
have appeared in periodicals published in 
China, they are now practically presented to 
the general public for the first time. Mr. 
Henry has been happy in the choice of his 
first title. Ling-nam was the uname given by 
the Chinese settlers to all the regions south 
of the range of mountains which for a long 
time formed the southern boundary of the 
Chinese possessions. Since this district has 
been incorporated into the empire it has 
been formed into the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si. But it still bears many 
traces of the time when it was commonly 
known as Ling-nam; and as the parts traversed 
by Mr. Henry are some in which the Chinese 
have made least way, the title is appropriate. 

In such a bureaucratic country as China it 
is curious to observe instances of popular 
independence begotten by the necessities of 
new settlers arriving among the descendants 
of the first immigrants. The town of 
Kow-kong, Mr. Henry tells us, is governed by 
a corporation, and the mandarins are not 
allowed, except in rare cases, to exercise any 
jurisdiction in it. ‘‘Gambling, prostitution, 
and other evils are forbidden, and the laws, in 
most cases, are rigidly enforced. It is said 
that a man may take his daughters to any 
place of. amusement in the town without 
exciting suspicious remarks ’’ Unfortunately, 
foreigners share with vices the hatred of the 
people, who it is said have sworn never to per- 
mit an ‘‘outer barbarian” toobtain a foothold in 
their town. If they adhere to their determin- 
ation they can doubtless enforce it, for so long 
ago asthe time of the Tai-ping rebellion Kow- 
kong was able to furnish 300,000 able-bodied 
men as soldiers. The wholeof thedeltain which 
Kow-kong stands is densely populated, and it 
is probably cwing to the consequent struggle 
for existence that in several districts girls 
have formed themselves into anti-matrimonial 
leagues, refusing under any conditions to 
enter the marriage state. So determined is 
the attitude of these leaguers that they fre- 
quently commit suicide rather than accept 
marriages projected for them by their parents ; 
and it is even said that cases have occurred of 
girls poisoning their affianced husbands rather 
than submit to their embraces. 

In the districts north of Canton visited by 
Mr. Henry the population is comparatively 
sparse and less purely Chinese, the country 
more hilly and the scenery more beautiful. 
Mr. Henry speaks with enthusiasm of the 
wealth of colouring and beauty of landscape 
in the neighbourhoods of Lien-chow and the 
Red Cloud Mountains, and describes geological 
formations which mark the whole country side 





as one of unusual interest to naturalists, 
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The last eleven chapters of the work are 
devoted to a description of the little-known 
island of Hainan and its Le inhabitants. This 
island, which is nearly four hundred miles in 
circumference, is fringed with Chinese colonies, 
the whole of the interior being inhabited by 
Le tribes. The Le men are strong and hardy, 
and satisfied with a minimum of clothing. 
The women are 
‘* all tatooed with blue stripes over their cheeks, 
foreheads, chins, hands, arms, legs, and partially 
on the breast and back. They wear short jackets 
curved down the back, and bound with thick 
strong thread, and short, closely fitting skirts, 
that scarcely reach to the knees. In their ears 
are inserted bits of deer bone, a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Their hair is drawn back 
from the forehead, and held by a comb, the 
head being covered with a fringed kerchief. 
Physically they are strong and well developed, 
with pleasing faces and straight features.” 


As individuals the Le people possess many 
estimable qualities. They are gentle and 
generous; and, although their delight in 
malediction is such as would insure Mr. 
Gilbert’s sorcerer a ready sale for his “‘ penny 
curses,” they are hospitable to strangers and 
faithful to their engagements. Mr. Hen 
does not profess to deal scientifically with the 
races and languages of Ling-nam, he only 

‘writes right on of what he himself saw and 
heard ; and, being an acute observer, he has by 
so doing entitled himself to the gratitude of all 
those who prefer to form their own theories on 
facts laid before them. 

Rozert K. Dovetas. 








Lectures on Philosophy. By Thomas Maguire. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Pror. Macvrre enjoys a high reputation for 
learning and acuteness, but it has yet to be 
shown that he can write a book. His lec- 
tures on philosophy certainly do not deserve 


that name. They are almost destitute of 
methodical arrangement, exceedingly scrappy, 
and full of repetition. The most momentous 
issues and the minutest details in the history 
of thought receive nearly equal amounts of 
attention; and a large proportion of the 
volume is contained within quotation marks. 
The red thread which gives a certain unity 
to these otherwise disjointed fragments is the 
Hegelian philosophy. One must suppose that 
Prof. Maguire possesses a thorough knowledge 
of Hegel at first hand; but, if so, the results 
of his investigations are withheld for the 
present, and he is content to restate some of 
the principles already elucidated by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, T. H. Green, and Prof. 
Caird, using as much as possible the exact 
words of those able exponents. For his 
immediate purpose so much may indeed have 
been enough. This purpose is the refutation 
of contemporary matcrialism and agnosticism. 
So far the lecturer seems to me perfectly suc- 
cessful; but his success sometimes reminds 
one of that won by Falstaff over the body of 
Hotspur. A still easier triumph is gained by 
presenting certain views of Prof. Huxley as 
‘‘adverse admissions,” and therefore “ above 
suspicion” (p. 9). The admissions of an 
opponent may be turned to account in a per- 
sonal controversy as evidences of inconsistency ; 
as the bas of a positive construction they 
are valueless. The evidence of a witness 





against himself is probably sincere; but it 
cannot make him an authority where authority 
goes for nothing—that is, in the domain of 
reasoned truth. Neither is it at all clear that, 
in declaring co-existence and succession to be 
‘mental phenomena not given in the mere 
sense-experience” (p. 9), Prof. Huxley is 
making an ‘‘admission,” in other words, 
saying what he would rather not say. At 
any rate, it is not shown with which of the 
eminent naturalist’s other opinions this declara- 
tion conflicts. 

The same intemperate zeal that wrests an 
impartial judgment into an admission else- 
where leads the lecturer to father on thinkers 
of another school expressions in which they 
are most unlikely to indulge. After observing, 
with truth, that “‘ sequence is not causation,” 
he continues in the following strain: ‘‘ But 
the Humist is loud in his wail if one hints 
that causation is anything more. The wail 
rises to a shriek, if we assume that the effect 
resembles the cause” (p. 58). -No names are 
given, nor is it easy to imagine at whom the 
taunt is levelled. Among modern writers 
who might without too great a stretch of 
nomenclature be called Humists one thinks 
first of J. S. Mill, Dr. Bain, and Prof. Huxley. 
None of these is addicted either to wailing or 
to shrieking, nor is there anything to provoke 
such a display of grief and terror in the 
assumptions referred to. On the strength of 
ordinary experience, Mill may have denied 
that an effect always resembles its cause. But 
he did so without losing his temper; and, 
had it been proved to him by a profounder, 
better analysed experience that the resem- 
blance exists, and is essential to the relation- 
ship, he would, no doubt, with his customary 
candour, have acknowledged himself in error. 
The question is not one in which a Humist 
as such is much interested. His object is to 
extricate causality from all mystical reference 
to an underlying power by resolving it into 
a phenomenal relation in time. 

The work of demolition is comparatively 
cheap and easy. What we are most inter- 
ested in studying is the positive side of 
idealism. Here Prof. Maguire is somewhat 
brief and meagre. Yet to him the dialectic 
method is not a mere solvent for other phil- 
osophies. Apparently he has swallowed his 
master’s system whole. ‘‘ Hegel,’ he tells us, 
‘‘has done all he has undertaken” (p. 193). 
Really? Are then the physical portions of 
the Encyclopédie, for example, to be taken as 
final truth? If so, it is very surprising that 
Hegelianism, after carrying all before it, 
should have been almost entirely abandoned 
in the land of its birth. To an abstract, un- 
historical system like Spinozism such a fate 
would be no discredit. But a system claim- 
ing to be the outcome of all the ages, the final 
self-revelation of the world-spirit, has to 
explain not merely its own genesis, but its 
own ill-success among the elect and con- 
secrated people who were the organ of its 
delivery to mankind. To an outsider, who 
looks on Hegelianism as an ambiguous com- 
promise between irreconcilable tendencies, 
there is no mystery about its failure. And 
the crucial questions on which it went to 
pieces in Germany must sooner or later come 
up to be answered in Oxford and Dublin. It 
may sound terribly crude, but the British 
public will soon want to know whether your 





Neo-Hegelians, some of them clergymen, do or 
do not believe in the personality of God and the 
immortality of man. Then when the religious 
question is answered, other questions relating 
to government and morality will press for 
solution. On all these points the rival phil- 
osophies of Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer have their answers to give, not 
always quite so clear as might be wished ; 
but answers of some kind, about which there 
is a general agreement among the adherents 
of their respective schools. Again, the 
Comtian and Spencerian systems contain 
interesting and important predictions about 
the future of mankind, which will in time 
admit of verification. The Hegelian adept 
favours us with no such disclosures, although 
the possession of a world-formula might, 
one would think, have rendered such a per- 
formance just as easy as for an astronomer, 
with Newton’s law before him, to determine 
the positions of the heavenly bodies in 
advance. 

To Prof. Maguire philosophy is a rather 
simpler affair. At the end of one lecture we 
are left ‘‘ face to face with that which is rela- 
tive to itselfi—spirit, and that which is relative 
to something else—matter. When this is seen 
there is nothing more to see” (p. 185). It 
is to be feared that there are students un- 
reasonable enough to ask for more. For 
instance, they may feel a pardonable curiosity 
about the relation connecting their individual 
selves with what Green called the eternal 
consciousness, the subject of which the uni- 
verse is the object. If so, the present volume 
will not help them much. A Hegelian, of 
course, disclaims subjective idealism—the 
notion that ‘there are as many worlds as 
there are living things, each individual trund- 
ling his own universe before him like a huge 
goitre” (p. 73). The lecturer’s illustration is 
here less felicitous than usual, and a goitre 
that is trundled before its possessor strikes 
one as closely akin to ‘‘the feature on which 
the case hinges.’”?” Anyhow one would be 
glad of even as halting a simile to show how 
a universe inconceivable without conscious- 
ness evolves the individual consciousness by 
which it is perceived. 

In discussing the determinist controversy, 
the lecturer contributes some views of his 
own. He proposes to substitute the expres- 
sion liberum arbitrium for free will. This 
seems to be either a distinction without a 
difference or a difference without a distinction. 
At any rate he is opposed to the determinist, 
or, as he is pleased to call it, the materialistic, 
view of volition, arguing as follows : 

‘‘There is an essential difference between the 
will and ali mechanical forces in this respect. 
Every physical motion is the resultant of all 
the motive forces; no one force is without its 
distinct effect. In the province of the dis- 
cursive faculty there is an analogue to this. 
The arguments on any one side are all real 
arguments, though their combined result may 
be less than the sum on the other side. Doubt 
is the exact analogue of a mechanical move- 
ment produced by different forces. But in the 
sphere of the will there is no such el. In 
all cases the question lies between one [sic] of 
two extremes. It is true that the will may 
adopt the mean course indicated by the intellect; 
but to the will that mean is an extreme. 

the motives on one side are annihilated as soon 
as the will issues its fiat, and this fact no 
mechanical theory can account for’? (p» 65). 
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If this reasoning proves anything at all, it 
proves that freedom extends beyond the 
sphere of moral conflict, and is shared by 
dogs with men, since they and other animals 
are evidently agitated by opposing motives. 
But the alleged fact is an extremely question- 
able assumption. Two men, let us suppose, 
struggle together for the possession of a 
loaded pistol. One of them gets hold of the 
weapon and discharges it. The efforts of the 
defeated party are, with reference to the 
object in view, annihilated. Yet the result 
was determined by purely mechanical con- 
ditions. In fact, the weaker motives are not 
annihilated, they are only beaten out of the 
field, and that too before, not when, the will 
‘issues its fiat.”” Nor is it true that they 
go for nothing. Besides helping to determine 
the moment of action, it is probable that they 
react on the character, tending either to 
strengthen or to weaken it. 

Prof. Maguire is not so much an originating 
or systematising thinker as a controversialist, 
and not so much a controversialist as a com- 
mentator. Such of his lectures as relate to 
the history of philosophy, although somewhat 
biassed by the prevalent rage for ‘‘ antici- 
pations,” will be read with interest and 
instruction by professed students of the sub- 
ject. In tracing back the whole scholastic 
dispute about Universals to a famous passage 
in Porphyry’s Jsagoge (p. 125), it should have 
been mentioned that this point had been 
already made by Victor Cousin. The pro- 
fessor does not feel called on to explain why 
a question that excited so little general interest 
when first raised in the schools of Athens 
should suddenly have developed into the 
central issue of philosophy in the Middle 
Ages. Perhaps the position of an academic 
teacher rendered it undesirable to enter on 
a topic so intimately connected with Catholic 
theology. Atrrep W. Benn. 








THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HEINE. 


Heinrich Heine. Sein Lebensgang und seine 
Schriften nach den neuesten Quellen dar- 
gestellt von Robert Proelss. (Stuttgart: 
Rieger.) 

Tue thirty years which have elapsed since 
Heine’s death seem only to have widened his 
fame and heightened the interest in his 
personality. The recent publication of his 
fragmentary Demoirs in a weekly paper, 
and the enormous price paid for the pri- 
vilege, were very strong testimony to the 
continued popularity of Heine with his 
fellow countrymen; and now the expiration 
of the copyright of his works, and the 
probability that an enlarged circle of readers 
will desire to know the facts of the life which 
found expression in those works, have called 
forth the book before us. 

What is the source of this popularity, 
which has now stood the test of sixty 
years since its beginning? The answer to 
this question shadowed forth by the late Prof. 
Scherer, the most recent authority on German 
literature, is scarcely satisfactory. His treat- 
ment of Heine seems too contemptuous. It 
is hard to believe that had Heine been the 
mere echo and imitator of Sterne and Bren- 
tano, and by dint of superior craftsmanship 
and always keeping his mental vision fixed 





on his public, succeeded only in reaping a 
harvest which others had sown, he would 
have maintained his hold for the space of two 
generations. The history of the “Lorelei” 
ballad, which is adduced to prove that Heine 
did not invent, proves only that he did as the 
very greatest masters had done before him. 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ King John” has behind it an 
older play of unknown authorship: ‘The 
Troublesome Raigne of Iohn, King of Eng- 
land.” And Hans Sachs’s story of a necro- 
mancer conjuring up the phantom of Helen 
for the entertainment of the emperor is used 
by Goethe in the second part of ‘ Faust.” 
But no one thinks of quoting these facts as 
militating against the glory of Shakspere or 
of Goethe. If the later writer converts the 
material into a more perfect article, the 
appropriation is sufficiently justified, and the 
world can only gain by the act. For my 
part, I confess myself quite unable to analyse 
the subtle charm of Heine’s poetry. I can 
only compare it to the heavy odcur of certain 
flowers—delightful as a perfume, but as an 
atmosphere, poisonous. He says himself: 


** My songs, they are full of poison.’’ 


But although the connexion between life and 
poetry is, in his case, so intimate that to 
approach to an understanding of the one it is 
necessary to know something of the other, 
I am not sure that he gives the true reason 
for the presence of the poison. 

Heine’s life, like his poetry, has its riddles; 
and though in the thirteen years which have 
gone by since the second edition of Strodt- 
mann’s monumental work was published 
much information inaccessible to him has 
been brought within reach, those riddles still 
await their solution. Herr Proelss leaves it 
still doubtful whether Heine was born in 
1797 or 1799; and whether the ‘“ Molly” 
of his early letters is identical with his uncle 
Salomon’s daughter Amalie, or being so, ever 
gave the poet any just reason to accuse her of 
faithlessness. These points are, if possible, 
more doubtful than before. Also—to pass 
from the beginning to the end of his life—the 
riddle of ‘‘ die Mouche” is as dark as ever, 
Mdme. Camille Selden’s Derniers Jours 
notwithstanding. In connexion with this 
occurs the only point whereon I hesitate to 
accept the judgment of Herr Proelss. Among 
the poems which Heine, in the last days of 
his life, addressed to ‘‘die Mouche,” Strodt- 
mann includes ‘‘ Die Wahlverlobten.”” Herr 
Proelss calls it (p. 345), ‘‘das elegische, 
an seine Gattin gerichtete Abschieds- und 
Entsagungegedicht.” Here is a passage 
from it: 

‘* Wie bitter ist es 
Wenn im Momente des Erkennens 
Die Stunde schligt des ew’gen Trennens ; 
Der Willkomm ist zu gleicher Zeit 
Ein Lebewohl! ”’ 


Surely it is much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that these words were addressed to the 
woman whom he had known only a few weeks 
or months, than that his wife, his companion 
for three-and-twenty years, was their recipient. 
On the other hand Mdme. Selden lays no 
claim to the poem in her book. 

However, even if Herr Proelss be mis- 
taken on this point, it is not a very serious 
affair, and his book is a very satisfac- 
tory one. Although he expressly disclaims 
all intention of supplanting the hitherto 





standard work of Strodtmann, I cannot but 
think that practically he will do so. Strodt- 
mann is much too long to be popular, and is 
overloaded with a mass of collateral matter 
even less interesting now than it was when 
new ; besides which his print and paper are 
not attractive. Herr Proelss, though making 
full use of all the recent publications on 
Heine, has contrived to bring his book within 
much more reasonable dimensions than his 
predecessor, without any serious omission—or 
omission serious to those who have access to 
Heine’s own works and letters. Then the 
book is most attractively got up; fine paper, 
good print, handsome form, with a few toler- 
ably well-executed portraits, and a facsimile of 
Heine’s handwriting. In the course of my 
reading I have noticed only one misprint : that 
of ‘“‘Januar” for ‘‘ Februar” as the month 
in which Heine was buried. He died on 
February 17, 1856, and was buried on 
February 20. When I have added that the 
book has no index, I have done all the fault- 
finding that I can. R. McLintocx. 








NEW NOVELS. 


My Friend Jim. By W.E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
( Macmillan.) 


Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


That Little Girl. 
ington.) 

A Phantom Lover. 
wood.) 


Driven Home. 
Arrowsmith.) 


A Playwrights Daughter. 
Edwardes. (White. ) 


A Hero of Our Time. 

(Ward & Downey.) 
Mr. Norris has written several more elaborate 
and ambitious stories than My Friend Jim, 
which, in point of plot-construction indeed, 
could not be less ambitious; but none more 
compact or more daintily Thackerayan. It 
is a satire not upon society, but upon 
“society”; and, in spite of the casy good 
nature which pervades it, is essentially a 
bitter satire. ‘‘ Her [ Hilda Bracknell’s | career, 
so far as it has gone, may serve as a warning 
to impulsive young men and as an encourage- 
ment to the daughters of the clergy.” So 
writes Mr. Norris, at the end of his second 
volume, of surely the most selfish woman that 
ever figured in fiction. Obviously Mr. Norris 
has been at great pains to make his portrait 
of Hilda as a cynical or rather soulless adven- 
turess artistically perfect. He succeeds only 
too well. One can understand Hilda Turner 
throwing over one suitor at the eleventh hour 
for another socially more eligible. Such an 
incident is one of the commonplaces of fiction 
and of real life. One can believe in Hilda 
Lady Bracknell being indifferent to her child 
and her husband; so was the wife of Rawdon 
Crawley, of whom we are reminded rather 
too forcibly by both the virtues and the vices 
of Lord Bracknell. It is even credible that 
when desperate she should try to compass 
the death of the man who stands between 
her family and a fortune. Did net Luerczia 
Borgia—for whose part Hilda casts herself, 
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as she is politely told by the man who 
sets himself deliberately to thwart her—per- 
petrate worse crimes, and did not Mrs. 
Rebecca Crawley shorten the death of Josh 
Sedley? But it is incredible that Hilda 
should, on the eve of her marriage with one 
man, not only elope with another, but should, 
in announcing the fact to her father, make 
no excuse for herself, should not even mention 
the name of the man she has deserted. 
Selfish always, her main aim in writing this 
letter must have been to make friends. Yet 
she so frames it as completely to disgust all 
whom it was her personal interest to con- 
ciliate. Hilda’s father, the Rev. Mr. Turner, 
although a slighter sketch than Hilda herself, 
is, on the whole, more satisfactory. Weak, 
sanctimonious, too easily led by his daughter, 
he is professionally in earnest, and in him 
Hilda’s appalling egotism appears as laughable 
vanity. The other characters in the story are 
all well drawn, with the exception of Mildred, 
Bracknell’s sister, who succeeds Hilda in 
the affections of the deceived Jim Leigh. 
She ought to be, and behind the scenes she 
is, one of the moving spirits in the story, but 
on the stage she is a shadow. Bracknell, 
Leigh, Maynard—the eminently candid friend 
of both—even old Lord Staines himself, the 
_ father of Bracknell and Mildred, are common- 
place aristocratic people, who have received 
an English university education, and are 
fundamentally good natured and honourable. 
Mr. Norris makes no attempt to idealise them 
in any way—and that is well. 


Sarah de Berenger only needed the succint- 
ness and compactness of My Friend Jim to be 
one of the best works of fiction that have 
appeared for many years. As it is, Miss 
Ingelow has given us a story rambling, 
scrambling, digressive, long drawn out indeed, 
but yct original, and steeped in pathos. 
Hannah Dill, the heroine, is the perfection, if 
not the extravagance, of self-effacement and 
eelf-sacrifice in humble life. The wife of a 
convict cobbler—drunken, unfaithful to her, 
and it ultimately turns out a murderer also 
—she succeeds to some money. To escape 
from the importunities of selfish relatives, and 
to save her children from the disgrace attach- 
ing to her father’s history, she changes her 
name, and plays the part not of the mother, 
but of the nurse of herchildren. An accident 
makes her in turn alter their name to ‘De 
Berenger,” which she believes, from its foreign 
sound, will render impossible their discovery 
by their futher when he has completed his 
term of penal servitude. But Mrs. Dill’s—now 
Mrs. Snaith’s devicc—brings her into associa- 
tion with the family of Sir Samuel de Berenger, 
who insists on regarding her children as 
his own son John’s. But she sustains her 
embarrassing role with comparative success 
and with wonderful equanimity till the re- 
appearance of her husband, now a temperance 
lecturer and a reformed character. Partly 
from a sense of duty and partly from a fear 
that her children will be traced and claimed 
by their father, she leaves them to tramp with 
him on his miserable way, which ends in 
tragedy for both. Dill dies in prison a self- 
accus:( and convicted murderer. Hannah 
dies in the presence of her children, knowing 
that their happiness is assured, and that her 
relationship to them has not been revealed, 





and commending to their care a brother who 


has been born in the second period of her 
married life. The pathos of this story is 
almost intolerable, but it is genuine. Of the 
De Berengers, with whom the Dill children 


are so strangely and so closely associated, |- 


old Sir Samuel and Aunt Sarah, who gives 
the story its name, are the best drawn. Of 
the others, especially Felix and Amias, Miss 
Ingelow gives us too much. Indeed, this 
story would have been very much better and 
much easier reading had the De Berenger 
section of it reached only a third of its present 
dimensions. Even the Dill wanderings and 
the temperance lecturing ‘‘ business,’”’ almost 
Dickensesque though it is in its realism and 
even its humour, are too elaborate. Condense, 
condense, condense, is the advice which Miss 
Ingelow’s friends and admirers ought to tender 
to her. 


A fairly well-written story of a better class, 
yet quite conventional kind, is That Little Girl. 
The married life of Sir Guy and Doris Lorraine 
is temporarily blighted by a conspiracy, in 
which the revengeful lovers of both engage. 
Sir Guy is a very magnanimous gentleman of 
his sort; for when he knows that it is his 
wife’s former fiancé who fires at—and very 
nearly murders—him, he quietly ignores the 
fact. Doris is a good example of the 
fascinating ‘‘trembling little thing” type of 
heroine. Curtis Yorke, who is surely a new 
writer, writes more than passable English. 


There is almost a superabundance of power 
in Vernon Lee’s truly “fantastic” story 
A Phantom Lover, which alone among the 
recent numerous contributions to the literature 
of eeriness can be placed by the side of Zhe 
Strange Case of Or. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Vernon Lee’s success is, in a sense, a more 
purely literary one than Mr. Stevenson’s. 
It is accomplished by means of the morbid, and 
not by the miraculous; and, unfortunately, 
the morbid plays only too important a 
part in real life. It is not quite impossible 
that something like what is told in The 
Phantom Lover should have actually taken 
place—that William Oke, an altogether 
commonplace Kentish squire, should have been 
driven mad by brooding over a miserable 
tragedy in the history of his family, aggra- 
vated by the persistent teasing and heartless 
masquerading of his wife, ‘a bizarre crea- 
ture of enigmatic farfetched exquisiteness,”’ 
who prefers—cannot but prefer—the grati- 
fication of her caprices to the gratification of 
her husband, and that in his madness he 
should murder his tormentor. But Vernon 
Lee moves her horrors so deliberately and so 
skilfully that 4 Phantom Lover reads like 
a fable from the land of spirits or of opiates. 
And yet the end of the story is foreseen—it 
certainly is foreseeable—almost from the 
beginning. So soon as the artist who tells 
it gets domiciled in Okehurst with William 
and Alice Oke, hears the ghostly tale of 
that other Alice Oke, who aided her husband 
in murdering her paramour and poet Chris- 
topher Lovelock in 1626, and makes a special 
study of his hostess’s idiosyncrasies, it is not 
difficult to prophesy that a family tragedy 
will take place. But the artist is all through 
the one sane person in Okehurst, who hopes 
against hope to the last, and even fights 
against fate. The combination of the weird 
and the real in the plot of 4 Phantom Lover 





is reflected in its style, which is sometimes as 
matter-of-fact as a report by a mad doctor, 
and more commonly is—Vernon Lee at her 
best and most distinctive. 


Driven Home is a powerfully conceived and 
ably written story, belonging to the Called 
Back school of fiction. There is too much of 
the supernatural in it; and even the inter- 
ested reader will get tired of the Knave of 
Hearts, which plays so ghostly and so im- 
portant a part init. But the ghastliness and 
mystery which pervade it are introduced with 
great skill ; and it is impossible not to follow 
the hero as he is driven by destiny and the 
discovery of his father’s crime from Chiswick 
to California, and as he is driven back from 
California to London to trace home another 
crime to its author. The earnestness which 
marks the plot is so cleverly sustained that 
somehow one feels no surprise at the accidents 
which place within the command of the 
avenger of blood from California everybody 
and everything he needs for the accomplish- 
ment of his mission, and which supply him 
with both a wife and a mother-in-law. The 
death of Erbach, the medical villain, who, as 
Wordsworth would say, ‘‘ murders to dissect,” 
is rather too horrible, however, and recalls 
the sanguinary eccentricities of the Belgian 
painter, Wiertz. 


In spite of its ethical falsetto, 4 Play- 
wright’s Daughter is, in point of style, much 
above the average of shilling fiction. Tania, 
the essentially Russian and brilliant daughter 
of Dion Meredith, the playwright, and Eliza- 
beth, his essentially English and prosaic 
widow, are cleverly contrasted. As for George 
Keene, who is affianced to the stepmother, 
and is loved by the stepdaughter, was ever 
an honest and honourable man so unfortu- 
nately placed! The ethical falsetto comes 
into the story with the appearance on the 
scene of Prince Serge Roudine. Happily he 
is as unreal as the fatalism which Tania asso- 
ciates with the influence he has on her short 
life. There is an appearance of stagey abrupt- 
ness and affectation about the last scene of 
the last act of Mrs. Edwardes’s melodrama. 


One may be grateful to Herr Lipmann for 
translating one of the works of Lermontoff, 
the Russian Byronist, whose brief and stormy 
life ended in a truly Byronic tragedy, 
without endorsing all that is said in his 
praise in the. introduction to this trans- 
lation of A Hero of Our Times. Petshorin, 
who makes love to every woman and takes at 
least one life, is a self-conscious egotist, but 
he does not stand on the level either of 
Don Juan or of Faust. What is most likeable 
in Lermontofi—what is most likely to be 
immortal in his work—is his capacity for 
realising and, still more, idealising mountain 
scenery. He has caught the spirit of the 
Caucasus, as even Byron did not quite catch 
the spirit of the Alps. 

Witam Wattace. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Biblical Essays; or, Exegetical Studies on 
the Books of Job and Jonah, Ezekiel’s Prophecy 
of Gog and Magog, St. Peter’s ‘‘Spirits in 
Prison,” and the Key to the Apocalypse. By 
C. H. H. Wright. (Edinburgh : T, & T. Clark.) 
This is a step towards the recognition of the 
Old Testament as a literature which will per- 
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haps surprise some orthodox theological critics ; 
but the “‘ Ph.D. of Leipzig,” which follows Dr. 
Wright’s name on the title-page, should warn 
them that they have to do with one who has as- 
similated the best elements of German scholar- 
ship. Dr. Wright is well known as one of the 
most learned of English Biblical students. In 
exegetical grasp this last work of his surpasses 
any recent production of popular theology, and 
may consequently be read with profit even by 
those who do not accept all its conclusions. 
The most important of the essays is that on the 
Book of Jonah from an allegorical point of 
view, after which the introduction shovld be 
read. Dr. Wright denies that there is any con- 
nexion between the story of Jonah and the 
myths of Andromeda and the like, but thinks 
that the old orthodoxy was wrong in insisting 
on the strictly historical character of the narra- 
tive. Jonah means “dove,” and the dove is an 
ancient symbol of the people of Israel (why 
did not Dr. Wright refer to Ps. Ixviii. 13, 
Ixxiv. 19, and the heading of Ps. lvi. ?). The 
story of Jonah is at once an allegorical descrip- 
tion of Israel’s past and a prophecy of Israel’s 
future. Those very details of the story which 
have commonly been regarded as “‘trials of 
faith’? now become the imaginative vesture of 
great ideas. When once understood the 
explanation is self-evident, though we can 
understand that it will shock many who have 
identified the Bible with a narrow literalism 
more congenial to Western than to Eastern 
literature. The idea indeed is not quite new; 
Bloch deserves the credit, which Dr. Wright has 
given him, of having first proposed it; but 
neither Bloch nor Prof. Cheyne, who adopted it 
in combination with a mythical theory, is 
likely to have gained a wide hearing for it. 
Dr. Wright has, at any rate, developed the 
allegory much more fully; and his explanation 
of the gourd or palmchrist of Jonah with 
reference to Zerubbabel is original and striking, 
though Count Tolstoi’s simpler view may still 
deserve attention (Christ’s Christianity, p. 241). 
Among the other essays we notice one on ‘‘ The 
Spirits in Prison,” which goes counter to a 
formidable consensus of critics and theologians 
(including Ewald and Dorner). Dr. Wright 
admits the justifiableness of the ‘‘larger hope”’ 
on speculative grounds; but denies its exegetical 
basis, at any rate so far as 1 Pet. iii. 18-20 
and iv. 6 are concerned. The ‘‘ Key to the 
Apocalypse” differs widely from that offered 
by Prof. Harnack in the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. 
By Gerhardus Vos. With an Introduction by 
Prof. William Henry Green. (Hodder & 
pen ew We heartily welcome the able 
young scholar who here publishes his defence 
of the Mosaic origin of the laws of the Pen- 
tateuch. We can pay him no higher compli- 
ment than to express the wish that he may 
within five years after finishing his studies in 
Germany see his way to retract his main posi- 
tion, just as Ewald the professor retracted the 
clever book on the composition of Genesis, 
published by Ewald the student. We have 
no taste for ‘‘ evangelical criticism” (p. 49), 
and no confidence in an author’s critical power 
whose principal argument, though here only 
suggested, is derived from the authority of the 
New Testament. Mr. Vos complains of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen for the “ naturalistic” 
bias of their criticism; but his own ultra- 
supernaturalistic bias is much more dangerous. 
Surely a critic is bound to be “ naturalistic ” 
and “‘ rationalistic”’ as long as he honestly can. 
“ Tt is exceedingly saddening,” says Mr. Vos, “in 
this present state of the question, whilst the one 
alternative is ‘fraud,’ that even a man like Dr. 
Delitzsch declares that the Church at large has no 
interest in the Pentateuch question, and ought not 
to have” (p. 185). 


We had hoped that the labours of Dr. Delitzsch 
and other religious-minded historical critics in 
Germany (if not elsewhere) had effected some- 
thing in clearing the air of theological pre- 
judices. Dr. Bissell (whose work was reviewed 
in the ACADEMY not long since), Prof. Green, 
and Mr. Vos, seem to regard this as labour lost. 
There can, at any rate, be no argument between 
those who thus think, and historical critics of 
any school who do not accept their theological 
and critical postulates. The form of the book 
before us, however, is excellent. After givinga 
sketch of the history of the linguistic critical 
argument, Mr. Vos considers various objections 
to the unity of the legislation. He then discusses 
the historical side of the problem, examines 
into the alleged discrepancy between the law 
of worship in Ex. xx., 24-26, and in Deuter- 
onomy, and the supposed gradual modifica- 
tions in the sacrificial system ; he next com- 
ments upon Wellhausen’s theory of the history 
of priests and Levites, and of the feasts, and 
discusses the unity of Deuteronomy, and the 
laws of the intermediate books, the internal 
evidence for the Mosaic origin of the Deuter- 
onomic code, and of the laws in Exodus- 
Numbers ; he then appeals to the testimony of 
the historical and pastoral books, and con- 
cludes his argument with a short discussion of 
the critical view of the narrative in 2 Kings, 
xxii,, and Neh. viii.-x., and a few remarks on 
the question whether Moses commited the laws 
to writing. Altogether, this book represents a 
decided advance in form, spirit, and judg- 
ment upon some of the works which reach us 
from orthodox America. Dr. Kuenen himself 
will admit that Mr. Vos’s objections on points 
of detail are from time to time worth consider- 
ing. 

The Book of Joshua: a Critical and Exposi- 
tory Commentary of the Hebrew Text. By the 
Rev. John Lloyd. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This work is neither critical nor in any full 
sense of the word expository. That such works 
should still be called for is a humiliating proof 
of the slow progress of solid Biblical study. 
Its only possible utility consists in the very in- 
adequate Hebraistic notes, in which no reference 
is made to Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, A. Miiller’s 
Syntax, or Kennedy’s translation of Ewald’s 
Syntax, Even Ewald’s history is ignored. 
When good books are so urgently wanted, why 
should students be so cruelly disappointed ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Now that Sir Richard F. Burton’s translation 
of The Thousand Nights anda Night is approach- 
ing its end—vol. ix. out of the ten volumes 
originally proposed was last week issued to 
subscribers—he has been encouraged to com- 
plete his undertaking by the addition of five 
more volumes, consisting for the most part of 
Arabic tales not found in the Macnaghten or 
Bulak editions. The two first of these supple- 
mental volumes, which are already written, 
will exhaust the terminal stories of the Breslau 
edition ; the third will comprise the ‘‘ Selection 
of New Tales” found in vol. vi. of Dr. Jona- 
than Scott’s Arabian Nights Entertainments 
(1811), which Sir Richard Burton intends to 
translate afresh from the Wortley Montagu 
MS. in the Bodleian, collated with other MSS.; 
and the fourth and fifth volumes will contain 
ten of Galland’s most popular tales, which have 
never been traced to an Arabic source. Among 
these are our old friends ‘‘ Aladdin ” and “ Ali 
Baba.” In order to preserve the style, Sir 
Richard Burton proposes to convert these first 
from the French into Arabic, and then re- 
translate them into English. Subscribers are 
requested to address themselves to Mr. H. R. 
Heath, 4 Clarence Villas, West Green, Totten- 





ham, 


THE rumour is widely circulated that Sir 
John Kirk, who is at present on a visit to 
this country, will not return to his post as 
Consul-General at Zanzibar. 


Messrs, TitLotson & Son, of Bolton, will 
begin the publication early in October, in a 
number of weekly newspapers, of Mr. William 
Black’s new novel, Sabina Zembra, Following 
a recent precedent, block illustrations will be 
supplied with the letterpress, 


Dr. ANDREW WItson will shortly publish 
two new works—Studies in Life and Sense, with 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus; and Health for the 
People, with Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


A Collection of Indian Folk Tales, by the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The volume will contain a large 
number of stories gleaned from oral recitation 
on and will be illustrated by native 
artists. 


A NEW issue of the old Manchester Historical 
Recorder is announced for publication by sub- 
scription under the title of ‘‘The Annals of 
Manchester. It is edited by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon, who has brought the history down to the 
year 1885, adding also statistical information, 
biographies of local worthies, &c. Another 
subscription work to be issued shortly at Man- 
chester is County Families of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, by Mr. James Croston, whose name is 
already associated with popular books upon 
the two counties. 


THERE is in preparation an annotated cata- 
logue of the celebrated collection of American 
poetry now in the library of Brown University, 
which was formed by C. Fiske Harris, and at 
his death purchased by H. B. Anthony, who 
left it by will to his alma mater. The catalogue 
will contain nearly five thousand titles, with 
special notes on the rare articles in it. One 
hundred copies will be printed in quarto and 
supplied in sheets only, the ordinary edition 
being in octavo. 


Messrs. G. P. PurNAm’s Sons are on the 
point of issuing a selection of Schiller’s Letters, 
edited with an introduction and notes by Mrs. 
Pauline Buchheim. 


Tue next of his classified catalogues that Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch has in preparation is a 
Catalogue of Typographical Monuments, 
consisting of a list of the most valuable 
works in his possession that were produced 
in all countries during the years immediately 
following the invention of printing. It will be 
arranged in topographical and chronological 
order, so as to illustrate the history of the art. 
Among the books comprised in this catalogue 
will be: under Germany, the Mentz Psalter, 
printed on vellum by Schoeffer in 1459, and the 
Catholicon, printed by Guttenberg in 1460; 
under England, some ten Caxtons, the two 
Books of St. Alban’s, and many works by 
Wynkyn de Worde, Richard Pynson, and Julian 
Notary; under France, several issues of the 
first press established in the Sorbonne, and 
others printed by Verard and Géoffroy Tory ; 
under Holland, several books with woodcuts, 
produced by Geraert de Leeu and other early 
printers; under Italy, many of the Subiaco and 
Rome editions printed by Schweinheim and 
Pannartz, and impressions on vellum by 
Jenson. 


Mr. FREDERICK W, WILSON, the well-known 
Glasgow publisher, has retired from the firm 
of which he was senior partner. The library 
in Saint Vincent Street has been for years a 
favourite resort of literary Glasgow. 


Mr. Henry Frowve, of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Warehouse, has been appointed pub- 
lisher for this country of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review, a magazine which was 
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founded in March of this year by the faculty of 
political science in Columbia College, New York, 
* for the discussion of all questions—historical, 
economical, or legal—which concern the or- 
ganisation of the state, the evolution of law, the 
relation of states one to another, and the rela- 
tion of government to the individual.” 


TuE Red Dragon, of Cardiff, which claims to 
be the only English magazine published in 
Wales, announces the discovery, by Mr. Ivor 
James, of a hitherto unknown work by Rees 
Prichard, the famous vicar of Landovery. 


UnvER the title of Hxerpta Colombiniana, M. 
Henry Harrisse will publish by subscription 
(with Welter, of Paris) a bibliography of 400 
‘pieces gothiques,” printed in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century in French, Italian, 
and Latin, which have not hitherto been de- 
scribed. The larger portion of the works come 
from the famous library of Fernand Colomb, 
the natural son of Christopher Columbus, 
whose books have a special value from the 
notes he was accustomed to write in them. To 
further justify his title, M. Harrisse will prefix 
an account of this library and of its founder. 
M. Harrisse, we may add, is the author of the 
most recent and the best Life of Christopher 
Columbus. 


RoBERT OPPENHEIM, of Berlin, will publish 
immediately the Life of Coleridge, by Dr. Alois 
Brandl, professor of English philology at 

.Prague, which was announced in the ACADEMY 
some time ago. The volume stops with the 
year 1816, 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


A NEW volume of the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine commences with the October number, 
which will contain the opening chapters of a 
serial story by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, entitled ‘‘ A 
Secret Inheritance,” a poem by Mr. George 
Meredith, and papers by Messrs. E. A. Free- 
man, Mowbray Morris, Oscar Browning, &c. 


Tu September number of the Expositor will 
contain a paper on ‘‘The Spread of Judaeo- 
Christian Ideas among the Egyptians,” by Dr. 
O, Wessely, of Vienna, which will be illustrated 
by documents recently discovered by him in the 
Archduke Renier’s collection of Fayiim MSS. 


TuE Contemporary Review for September will 
contain an account of Mr. W. E. Forster’s early 
career, written by Mr. Frederic Seebohm; and 
also a paper by Mr. E, A. Freeman on “ Peri- 
gueux and Cahors.” 


THE September number of Walford’s Anti- 
quarian will contain an illustrated paper on the 
ancient British boat lately found at Brigg, in 
Lincolnshire ; and also a paper on the Orienta- 
tion of Churches in Hampshire. 


WE understand that a new series of The 
Churchman will be commenced with the October 
number, and that the price will be reduced from 
one shilling to sixpence. The magazine will be 
uniform with the former issues in shape and 
wppearance, but will contain a few pages less 


than formerly. The publisher is Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


AmonG the papers in the September number 
of the Scottish Church will be ‘Sir Hope 
Grant,” ‘‘ A Highland Legend,” by the author 
of ‘* Nether Lochaber,’? and ‘‘The Power of 
the Pulpit,” and, in addition to ‘‘Silvestra,’’ 
another story by Esme Stuart. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Small, librarian of Edinburgh University, which 
oceurred on Saturday last, August 21, as the 
result of a long and painful illness. He was 
born at Edinburgh in 1828, and educated at 





the Academy and the University there, where 
he took the degree of M.A. at the early age of 
nineteen. Shortly afterwards he was appointed, 
in succession to his father, to the librarianship, 
which he thus held for nearly forty years. It 
was part of his duty to edit the annual Univer- 
sity Calendar, and he also assisted in compiling 
two issues of the catalogue of the library of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians. When the 
Library Association met at Edinburgh a few 
years ago, Mr. Small took the chair as president. 
Only last April, his university conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. 

Besides being a frequent contributor to 
periodical literature, Mr. Small will be re- 
membered as the editor of several early texts. 
So long ago as 1862—ten years before the 
foundation of the Early English Text Society 
—he edited English Metrical Homilies, from 
MSS. of the fourteenth century, with intro- 
duction and notes. In 1874, he published The 
Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, with memoir, 
notes, and glossary. He also issued several 
reprints of rare books, with illustrative notes. 
At the time of his fatal illness he was engaged 
upon an edition of the poems of William 
Dunbar for the recently started Scottish Text 
Society, in which he took a great interest. He 
had completed his recension of the text, and 
had also compiled a glossary to it; but he was 
not able to write his introduction. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TINTAGEL. 


Tue crescent moon still shines, with lustre pale, 

On this bare ruin, scene of Arthur's reign ; 

Still on these rocks, yellow with lichen-stain, 
Samphire and sea-pink bloom ; the sea-bird’s wail 
Still haunts these ocean-caves. Yet of the tale 

Of Lancelot, fairest Guinevere, Elaine, 

Or Table round, scarce memories faint remain, 
And e’en of that sad quest of Holy Grail. 


Yet this wild sea, o’er which the moonbeams play, 
These rugged cliffs, festooned with flower and 


ern, 
To thee, Eternal, are of yesterday. 
But still from their old legends we may learn 
That he who rightly seeks will never fail 
To find within his heart the Holy Grail. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE illustration of the August number of 
Le Livre is a very pretty etched vignette, ‘“‘ La 
Lecture 4 Cythére,” after M. Albert Lynch, 
who certainly has few rivals now as a book 
illustrator in a certain conventional and second- 
hand but graceful style. His designs are really 
book illustrations, as were those of Eisen, 
Marillier, and Moreau—not gallery-pieces or 
studies strayed into books. The literary matter 
of the number is agreeable reading, if not very 
important: a note by M. L. Dereme on a 
first edition of La Fontaine, one of ‘Spire 
Blondel’s” papers on the paraphernalia of the 
writing-table (in this case seals and sealing- 
wax), an account of the private printing press 
at Dampierre, &c. Altogether a pleasant 
number. 

The most important articles in the Revista 
Contemporanea for July are by M. Rodriguez 
Ferrer on Spanish civilisation in America, and 
in Cuba in particular. They form part of the 
introduction to the second portion of his work 
en Cuba. The chapter is a vigorous defence of 
the religious and civilising character of Spanish 
colonisation. Her colonies, he maintains, were 
equalised in every respect with the mother 
country. In spite of individual excesses, the 
new regions were occupied in a religious spirit. 
He enumerates the labours of the conquerors in 
philology, in geography, and in the compilation 





of the Leyes de Indias. He insists on the fact 
of the free mingling of the native with 
Spanish blood, so that Cuba itself was often 
governed by descendants of its native chiefs. 
The treatment which caused the disappearance 
of the Indians on the islands was not worse 
than that of the Moriscos at home. It was 
repented of and atoned for by the full protec- 
tion accorded to the natives on the mainland. 
Monopolies, and other sins against commercial 
economy, were the common errors of the time. 
The memoirs of Sanroma deal with the troubles 
of Barcelona in 1842. He remarks incidentally 
‘the appearance of that spirit of protectionism 
so fatal, in my opinion, to the interests of the 
Catalans themselves.” Other articles are an 
enthusiastic review of the religious and philoso- 
phical works of Dr. Palacin, of Huesca, and 
continuations of Rabanaque’s ‘‘ Contemporary 
Politics,’’ and of Benitez’s ‘‘ Travels in Morocco 
and the Sahara.” 








THE MATERNAL ANCESTORS OF 
EMERSON. 


UNDER this title, the Rev. Dr. D. G. Haskins, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is contributing 
an interesting series of papers to the Boston 
Literary World, the first of which appeared in 
the issue of August 7. Emerson’s mother, 
about whom little has hitherto been published, 
was Ruth Haskins; and the Dr. Haskins, who 
has compiled this account chiefly from family 
documents, is the son of a brother of Ruth, and 
therefore a first cousin of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

The first Haskins of whom tradition is pre- 
served was Robert, who was in business as a 
cooper in Boston in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He married, in 1728, 
Sarah Cook, of Boston, and died circ. 1730, 
leaving one son, John, the father of Emer- 
son’s mother. 

John Haskins, who was born in 1729 and 
lived till 1814, was in many ways a notable 
man. By occupation he was first a cooper, 
like his father, and afterwards also a distiller. 
He amassed considerable wealth, and was all 
his life a prominent citizen of Boston. In 
politics he seems to have been a moderate 
royalist, and the commission still exists of his 
appointment as captain in the old Boston regi- 
ment, signed by Thomas Hutchinson, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, and dated 1772. But 
the most interesting facts that Dr. Haskins 
has to tell about his grandfather relate to his 
religious convictions and devout life. Though 
he was himself a member of the Episcopal 
Church, his wife was a Congregationalist. 


“The children, when small, went to church as 
circumstances determined, sometimes with their 
father and sometimes with their mother. But 
when old enough to exercise intelligent judgment 
they were = by their father to decide for 
themselves which service they preferred to attend, 
the Episcopal or Congregatio and to give him 
their reasons in writing. Ruth (afterwards Mrs. 
Emerson) was, I believe, one of the children who 
expressed a preference for the Episcopal worship. 
The plan seems to have worked well. It accus- 
tomed the children to think and act for themselves, 
and to hold their religious opinions with modera- 
tion and charity. So far as I can learn, the 
children were very equally divided in their prefer- 
ences. 


Here is another characteristic anecdote : 


‘One day, while the family were ‘at dinner, the 
distillery, which was separated only by a thirty- 
foot passage from the house, was discovered to be 
on fire. The large group of children started at 
once and eagerly from their places; but were 
instantly checked by their father, who, rapping 
upon the table to command attention, reverently 
but briefly returned thanks for the meal, saying, 
as was his wont, ‘ The Lord be praised for this and 
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all His mercies.’ Then, after a short pause, he 
added, ‘ Now, boys, run!’” 


On John Haskins’s death in 1814, at the age 
of eighty-five, the following lines were written 
by his grandson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, then 
a lad of eleven years: 


“ See the calm exit of the aged saint, 

Without a murmur and without complaint ; 

While * oa him gathered, all his children 
stan 

And someone holds his withered, pallid hand. 

He bids them trust in God, nor mourn nor 
weep ; 

He tosathes religion, and then falls asleep. 

Then on — wings he soars to God, 

Rejoiced to leave his earthly, mortal load ; 

His head is covered with a crown of gold, 

His hands, renewed, a harp immortal hold ; 

Thus clothed with light, the tuneful spirit 


sings— 
He sings of mercy and of heavenly$things.”’ 


John Haskins married, in 1752, Hannah 
Upham, of Malden, by whom he had sixteen 
children. It is curious to learn that the 
marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, the grandfather of the Rev. 
William Emerson, who afterwards married the 
daughter, Ruth. Hannah Upham came of a 
aoa old Puritan stock, which is said to have 
immigrated circ. 1635, and which counts among 
its collaterals many of the best known New 
England families. She died in 1819, also at 
the age of eighty-five, with thirteen children 
and nearly fifty grandchildren about her. At 
her death, her son Ralph wrote of her: ‘She 
has performed all the duties of life well. With 
truth it may be said, she was one of the best of 
mothers, best of wives, best of Christians, and 
best of women.” 

Ruth, the daughter of John Haskins and his 
wife Hannah, was born in 1768, married in 
1796 to the Rev. William Emerson (who died 
in 1811), and died at Concord, in the house of 
her son Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1853, again 
atthe age of eighty-five. She had eight chil- 
dren in all, of whom four sons were early 
remarkable for unusual endowments of mind 
and character ; but ‘‘ Ralph Waldo was accoun- 
ted by the near relatives of the family as the 
least brilliant of the four.’”? Dr. Haskins prints 
the following extract from a letter by her to a 
sister, written in 1793: 

“T was much pleased with your striking com- 
parison of a garden of flowers to the different 
modes of worship. My sentiments exactly accord 
with yours, that it depends entirely on the 
ao of the heart. May this be but right 
with God, and we need not fear. For your good 
and affectionate wishes receive, in return, the best 
& grateful heart can offer for your present and 
future happiness... May you go on seekin 
God till ee obtain at His hand that peace whic 
the world can neither give nor (blessed be God) 
take away.”’ 








NOTES OF A TOURIN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 


(Continued. ) 
Il, LESBOS. 


On our return to Agiasso, we were informed, to 
our surprise, that an Englishman was desirous of 
ying us a visit. This proved to be Mr. 
rocopios Constantinides, a native of the place, 
who had lived for sixteen years in Australia, and 
had been naturalised there, so that he was a 
British “~~ He had also spent four years in 
ndon. Having inherited lands in this neigh- 
bourhood from his father, he now resided here ; 
but he assured us that his favourite reading still 
was English literature, especially Shakspere, 
Byron, Scott, and Macaulay. He presented each 
of us with a pretty coin of Mytilene, bearing on 
the reverse the lyre, an emblem to which that 
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city had a rightful claim as being the birthplace 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. The poetic art is still 
represented in Lesbos, for he informed us that 
M. Bernardakis, the author of “ Maria Doxapatri,” 
a drama of the period of the Frankish occupa- 
tion of the Peloponnese, and other edies, 
who is at once one of the foremost poets and most 
learned men of modern Greece, and was once 
professor at the University of Athens, now 
resides in Mytilene as director of the gymnasium 
there. Of him we shall hear more presently. 

The same afternoon we started for the ruins of 
the ancient Pyrrha, which was one of the most 
important cities in theisland. They are situated 
on the shore of the Bay of Kallone, between four 
and five hours distant from Agiasso in a north- 
westerly direction. At first we descended for a 
long distance through a narrow valley bordered 
by olive-groves, leading our horses the greater 
part of the way, on account of the steepness of 
the road. When at last we reached more level 
ground, our progress was even more impeded by 
the stony nature of the surface, the track being 
often lost altogether, either in a watercourse, or 
in the midst of broken fragments of rock where 
horses’ feet left no trace. It was an extremely 
solitary region, and a few shepherds were almost 
the only persons we met ir the course of our 
ride ; but it was rendered picturesque by the 
pine trees, which once, in all probability, belonged 
to a dense forest, but now are scattered at intervals 
over the face of the country, though they are 
more thickly clustered in the valleys. At last 
the bay of Kallone appeared, and we descended 
to it just where a steep rocky hill rises from the 
water’s edge. This was the site of Pyrrha, and 
the place still bears that name. The bay is con- 
siderably larger than that of Iero, being ten 
miles long by six wide ; and the passage by which 
it is entered is broader, though still very narrow. 
In consequence of this it was called, in ancient 
times, the Euripus Pyrrhaeus. Both these 
ye of water have deep soundings ; and this 
1arbour, in particular, would afford safe anchorage 
for a fleet of any size. 

As this place is very seldom visited, we 
enquired before leaving Agiasso whether we 
should find any accommodation ; and were told 
that there were a few booths or shops by the 
shore, where we could pass the night. When we 
reached them, they appeared to be very wretched 
shanties ; and we were glad to find that our 
baggage-horse, which had preceded us, had been 
conducted to a good-looking farm, which 
occupied a slight elevation close by. On our 
arrival at this, we were welcomed by the 
owner, who, after our first communications had 
— in Greek, proceeded, to our surprise, to talk 

rench with us; and as the conversation pro- 
ceeded, we discovered that he was acquainted 
with the system of study pursued in the English 
Universities, and had resided in France and 
Germany, and in former years had been _person- 
ally acquainted with Fallmerayer, the well-known 
Munich professor and man of letters, Before 
long we were engaged in a discussion of the 
characteristics of the modern Greek language 
and poetry. It was evident that we were not in 
the company of an ordinary Greek farmer, and 
my curiosity was roused to know who our enter- 
tainer might be. At last the mystery was solved. 
By way of turning the conversation on the 
subject of native talent, I made use of the infor- 
mation which I had received in the morning, 
and said that I understood that M. Bernardakis 
was living in the island. “Probably,” our host 
remarked, “you mean me? I am M. Bernardakis ! ” 
He then tuld us that some time ago he purchased 
this farm, in the neighbourhood of which he 


nee vineyards, and that from time to time 
e comes hither to superintend it. He added, 
however, that hitherto it had been a dead loss to 
him, owing to the oppressiveness of the taxation 
of the Turkish government. For the same reason 
the cultivation of the olive is carried on with 
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great difficulty ; but in this case there is another 
and more powerful cause of depreciation, in the 
low price of oil, owing no doubt to the com- 

tition of rock oils, which, in the South of 

rance also, is rapidly causing the olive to be 
neglected. The agrees eaten of an evening spent 
in such good company was enhanced by a large 
fire of olive wood, which was lighted in our 
honour ; for, though the day had been cloudless, 
the wind still blew cold from the north-east. 
During the whole of our stay in Lesbos, however, 
I was struck with the purity of the air and the 
transparency of the sky, which invested objects 
with a remarkable brilliancy. In ancient times 
also the island was famed for the salubrity of its 
climate. 

The next oe 4 (March 31) was spent in 
ss the site of the ancient Pyrrha. The 
hill which it occupied forms a narrow rectangular 
table of land, running from west to east, and 
gradually sloping upwards from the shore, until 
it reaches a high point, where the masses of brown 
rock fall in steep precipices towards the valley at 
the back ; on seeing it from that side on the 
previous day we were at once struck with its 
suitableness for a Hellenic city, The two sides 
also are flanked in most parts by sheer walls of 
rock. In consequence of this the place would 
seem to have required but little artificial defence ; 
anyhow, but few traces of walls remain. The 
best preserved portion is in the middle of the 
eastern face of the acropolis, overlooking the 
valley already mentioned, at a point where the 
ascent from below is somewhat easier than else- 
where ; here six or seven irregularly horizontal 
courses of masonry remain. But the most re- 
markable construction is what appears to be the 
base of a tower half way down the slope on the 
north side, where unshaped blocks of enormous 
size are rudely, but evidently artificially, piled 
together. The greater part of the area is covered 
with olive trees, and growing under these I found 
some specimens of a pretty pink orchis with 
branching flowers (Orchis saccata), This city 
was ruined and deserted before Strabo’s time, and 
the suburb which he speaks of as then existing was 
situated on the shore in the direction of the 
modern booths. Some traces of its buildings are 
visible near the foot of the hill, and in the water 
may be seen the remains of a mole, which formed 
the harbour that he mentions (xiii. 2, §4, p. 618). 
Pyrrha is now resorted to for the cuttle-fish and 
mollusks which are caught there ; and as it was 
now the season of Lent, numerous boats were 
lying there in readiness to transport these to 
other places about the bay. The fishes of the 
Euripus Pyrrhaeus, especially the shell-fish and 
polypi, are frequently mentioned by Aristotle in 

is History of Animals. The octopus at the 
present time is a considerable article of food in 
the island, and not among the lower classes only. 
At the restaurant which we frequented in the 
town of Mytilene it was entered on the menu as 
one of the dishes, and we heard it ordered. 

During the afternoon we rode back to Mytilene 
in six hours and a half, the first part of the way 
being over open country, sprinkled with pine 
trees, like that which we had traversed on the 
srevious day. From this we descended to the 

ead of the bay of lero, and followed our former 
route to the city. 

It remains now briefly to describe the modern 
town, and to investigate its site in antiquity. It 
is a place which deserves our attention, on account 
both of its former splendour, which caused Horace 
in a well-known ode to class it with Ephesus, 
Rhodes and Corinth, and of the important 
historical events of which it was the scene, 
especially the Athenian siege, which occupies 
so —— a position in the narrative 
of Thucydides, and the dramatic story of the 
escape of its inhabitants from massacre on that 
occasion. It has been already said that a 


peninsula here arog into the sea, having the 
opposite coast o 


Asia Minor full in view, and is 
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joined by an isthmus to the ground behind, 
which rises somewhat rapidly towards the 
interior of the island. The city is composed of 
two portions, the mediaeval castle, which covers 
the summit and a great part of the northern 
declivities of the peninsula, and the modern 
town, which is built on the isthmus and the slopes 
on either side of it. The castle is an extensive 
and picturesque structure, having inner and outer 
lines of walls, with bastions, round and angular 
towers, and battlements. Its fortifications reach 
to the shore, which they follow for some distance 
on the north-western side. It is of Byzantine 
construction ; but in 1355 it passed into the hands 
of the Genoese merchant nobles of the family of 
Gatilusio, who possessed Lesbos for more than a 
century, until it became the prize of Mahomet II., 
in 1462. Its history may be said to be literally 
written on its face, for in the neighbourhood of 
the entrance, at the summit of the hill, where 
the old iron-plated door still remains, a Byzantine 
eagle, a Frankish coat of arms, and a Turkish 
inscription, are built into the wall close together. 
It is now occupied by an Ottoman population, 
who are chiefly composed of the government 
officials, and of a considerable body of troops. 
The greater part of the peninsula is left bare, 
and descends to the sea in rugged cliffs. The 
northern portion of the modern town, which is 
nearest to the castle, is also a Turkish quarter, 
and contains several mosques; while that 
towards the southern side of the isthmus, which 
.is much more extensive, is inhabited by the 
Greeks and the European consuls, The con- 
traction of the coast-line at either end of the 
isthmus forms two harbours, both of which are 
protected from the sea by two moles ; but owing 
to long neglect, the northern one of these, which 
is the larger, has become useless, and is now 
deserted, while that towards the south, which is 
the centre of the commerce of the place, is so 
far silted up as not to admit vessels of consider- 
able size. All these objects, together with the 
blue waters of the strait, are finely seen in one 
view from the heights behind the town. 

If we desire to understand the appearance of 
the city in antiquity, we must remember that what 
is now a peninsula was then an island, and was 
separated from the mainland by a narrow channel. 
It is difficult at first to realise this at the 
present time, because no trace of these features 
remains ; but by following the main street of the 
town, which runs in a straight line, and perfectly 
level, from one harbour to the other, we could 
see that the change might easily have arisen in 
the course of ages. The canal was a natural one, 
but was afterwards artificially improved. On 
this island the original city was placed, and its 
citadel continued to be the Hellenic acropolis all 
along; but the walls could not then have 
descended to the water’s edge as they do now, for 
the northern harbour is spoken of by Diodorus 
as lying “outside the city.” As the population 
of the place increased, it extended to the main- 
land, in which direction its area must have been 
much greater than it is at present. The northern 
harbour, as we learn from Strabo (xiii. 2, § 2, 
p- 617), was protected by a breakwater. This is 
the same which remains, though in a dilapidated 
condition, at the present day. From the silence of 
the geographer with regard to any artificial protec- 
tion of the southern harbour, we may conclude 
that it was undefended ; and it was less in need of 
a mole, in consequence of its being enclosed within 
the buildings of the town, and sheltered from the 
wind. Owing to its two harbours, and the 
channel between them, Mytilene had a great 
advantage in respect of commerce and naviga- 
tion, since vessels could thus approach in any 
wind, and could pass from one side of the city to 
the other. There can be little doubt, also, that 
at that time the harbours penetrated further into 
the land, and consequently that the interval 
between them was less than at present. 

Our best authority for the ancient topography 














of this place is Diodorus, who describes it in 
connexion with the events that preceded the 
battle of Arginusae (xiii. 77-9). His account, 
which is much clearer than that of Xenophon, is 
evidently derived from one who was well 
acquainted with the place; and it has heen 
acutely conjectured that this was Ephorus, who 
was a native of the neighbouring Aeolian city of 
Cyme (see Conze’s excellent monograph, Reise auf 
der Insel Lesbos, p. 8). Diodorus says that Conon, 
in command of an Athenian fleet which was 
coming from the north, being hard pressed by 
the Spartans under Callicratidas, took refuge in 
the port of Mytilene, the entrance to which he 
obstructed, and defended to the best of his 
ability. But when his opponents forced their 
way through, he escaped to the harbour “ within 
the city,” while the Spartans occupied the 
harbour which was “ outside,” but still anchored 
close to the city. In order to explain this, he 
describes the channel which separated the old 
portion of the city from the new, evidently im- 
lying that Conon must have passed through it. 
his account is corroborated by Strabo (loc. cit.), 
who speaks of an island, which contained part of 
the city, lying in front of the two harbours ; by 
Pausanias (viii. 30, § 2), who, when describing 
the river Helisson as intersecting Megalopolis, 
compares it to the channel which runs through 
Mytilene ; and by Longus, the author of the 
story of Daphnis and Chloe (i. 1), the scene of 
which is laid in Lesbos, who speaks of the 
bridges of polished white stone that spanned this 
channel. 

At nightfall, on April 1, we embarked on 
board the Balkan, a French steamer of the 
Fraissinet line, and reached Smyrna the following 
morning. H, F. Tozer. 
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. CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIRYNS. 
Dardanelles: August 14, 1886. 

The discussion held in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the antiquity of the 
remains discovered by Dr. Schliemann at 
Tiryns is reported in the Builder of July 10. 
As I have not visited Tiryns, I do not venture 
to enter on the controversy. On the other 
hand, it is permissible for me to contribute 
information that may bear on the subject in 
question—that is, on sun-dried brick and on 
the use of emery in prehistoric times. 

Mr. Penrose givesthe opinion of anexperienced 
brickmaker that sun-dried brick could not be 
transformed to regular brick, although it 
might be vitrified and probably cracked by 
exposure to fire. Mr. Penrose’s authority, [ 
presume, based his assertion on the clays of 
England, but has had no experience with the 
clays of these countries. ome years since, 
with a view to ascertain the adaptability of the 
Dardanelles clays for brick-making, I sent 
samples to Birmingham. The most salient 
part of the report stated the remarkable 
facility with which these clays were fired. 
I may mention that a piece of this clay 
kneaded and thrown on a_ house fire 
soon hardens, proving that under ordinary 
heat the solidification of sun-dried brick 
is possible, and with the extraordinary heat 
of a conflagration most probable. At 
Hissarlik and at Hanai Tépé is shown the sun- 
dried brick in all stages, from the crude state, 
through the varying exposure to heat it has 
undergone, with graduating colour and hard- 
ness, to external vitrification. The cast of the 
straw, or hay, used in the manufacture of the 
brick is, in most instances, preserved. The 
alteration of sun-dried brick is also proved by 
the binding clay mortar, used in the construc- 
tion of walls, being burned to the same degree 
of hardness as the brick itself. May not the 
peculiarity of these clays be due to the presence 
of boracic acid, one form of which, borate of 
lime (pandermite), is extensively worked in 
the tertiary beds (near Balikeser), probably 
derived from the decomposition of schorl rock. 
The Dardanelles, and parts of Greece, are 
included in the same geological basin. 

My attention, on the use of emery in pre- 
historic times, was first attracted on learning 
that stone axes had been found at the emery 
mines near Tireh (ancient Thyatira). Mr. 
Tomasi Magnifico, the director, has kindly 
furnished, at my request, the following informa- 
tion. The axes, which are made of emery stone, 
are found at a depth of from two to three 
metres below the surface among the loose 
blocks of emery stone. Large pithoi are 
occasionally discovered with the axes. The 
locality is not far distant from the farm of Ak 
Serai. Here is a proof that emery, as a material 
for axes, and the means of grinding it to shape, 
was known in prehistoric times. Whether the 
idea suggested itself to use the powder of this 
hard-cutting substance for the purpose of 
drilling or sawing stone is not proved in this 
instance, though the suggestion to a people 
not deficient in intelligence was possible. 

FRANK CALVERT. - 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EBB.” 
Cambridge: August 24, 1836. 
The A.8. ebb is usually connected, as in my 
dictionary, with A.S. efen, Goth. ibns, E. even; 
as if it were the making even of the land and 
sea, whatever that may mean. A note in Schade 
gives a very different and far better sugges- 
tion, which is also much more consistent with 
Teutonic habits of spelling. ‘ 
The A.S. bb arises from an older /) 
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from i-mutation of a. Hence, the A.S. ebb 
certainly stands for an older Teutonic af-ja, 
where -ja is a suffix. A/f is the usual Teutonic 
and Goth. af, A.S. of, our off. Hence, a/-ja 
means precisely “‘ a going off,” or a receding of 
the water, which agrees with the fact. Cf. 
A.S. hebban, to heave, with the Goth. hafjan. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CROSS.” 
London: Aug. 23, 18&6. 

Mr. Mayhew, in his interesting letter on the 
derivation of the word ‘‘ curse” (ACADEMY, 
August 14), calls attention to a discrepancy 
between two statements in Prof. Skeat’s Ety- 
mological Dictionary, relating to a point con- 
nected with the etymology of ‘‘cross.” I wish 
to point out that both Mr. Mayhew and Prof. 
Skeat seem to have overlooked the important 
evidence on the history of this word which is 
afforded by the frequent occurrence in Domes- 
day Book of place-names, such as Osgotcros, 
Staincros, Walecros, Atiscros. These names 
chiefly occur in the Scandinavian parts of 
England, and in nearly every case their initial 
element is either unequivocally or possibly 
Scandinavian. This fact disposes, I think, of 
Prof. Skeat’s view that the form cros came into 
English from Provengal late in the eleventh 
century. Its late appearance in literature may 
be accounted for by the word having at first 
been assimilated in form to the French crois, 
croiz. It seems to me highly probable that the 
Scandinaviens borrowed the word from Irish. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 








EVREUX = EBORACUM. 
Bristol: Aug. 21, 1886, 

It may seem ungracious to ‘ pick holes” in 
a good book; but truth is truth and right is 
right, and to say so is perhaps the highest 
praise that can be given to these two abstrac- 
tions, and to maintain them, our deepest 
homage to them. 

In a volume, just published, of Lectures at 
Oxford on Historical Study (p. 85), the writer 
ofa letter to The Times is ridiculed with some 
severity, for having ‘“‘quoted the name of 
Evreux as if it had been on a level with the 
name of Eboracum.” 

If an opinion, or perhaps more than an 
opinion, from the outside of university precincts 
may be tolerated, I will venture to say that 
there is an intimate community of the name 
Eureux with that of Eurauc = Eboracum = 
Eoferwic or York. Both take their names 
from Eure, the common name of the two 
rivers, their several neighbours. This is an 
example of the frequent habit of rivers, for 
teveral or many of them to have the same 
ancient name, which I will not here further 
discuss, because I have already said something 
about these two Eures, and the two cities, their 
godchildren, in Notes and Queries, 6th series, 
V., p. 131, and 8th series, vii., p. 128. 

THOMAS KERSLAKE, 








‘ DYKE,” 
South Shields: Aug. 22, 1886, 
In this district not only is the word ‘‘ dyke” 
used for an earthen wall, but we have ‘stone 
dyke”—stone wall. The “ditch” is a trench 
such as runs by the sides of country roads. 
R. B. 











SCIENCE. 


Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library and in the College Libraries 
of Oxford. Compiled by Ad. Neubauer. 
With Forty Facsimiles. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


Hesrew bibliography is of comparatively 
modern date; but it has already attained 
to a high degree of perfection. Comparing 
the earliest and the latest Hebrew biblio- 
graphical works, we notice among the former 
the Sifthe-yeshenim, of Sabbathai ben Joseph 
(Amst. 1680), with about 2,360 titles; 
while in the Ozar ha-shorashim, of J. A. 
Benjacob (Wilna, 1880), their number has 
risen to 17,000. This great progress is mainly 
due to the exertions of trustees and managers 
of public libraries in collecting literary 
treasures and in making their contents known 
to scholars and students at home and abroad 
by the publication of descriptive catalogues. 
The Bodleian Library excels in both these 
respects. It possesses the best collection of 
Hebrew works and the best catalogues. The 
Bodleian includes no less than fourteen dis- 
tinct collections of Hebrew MSS., foremost 
among them being the Hebrew Library founded 
by Rabbi David Oppenheimer of Prague 
(1707). This Rabbi was the first among the 
Jews to collect books and MSS. system- 
atically. He had a list of desiderata prepared, 
and employed agents to travel in all direc- 
tions in search of rare and interesting works. 
His library was, however, moved from place 
to place ; for a long time it lay at Hamburg 
stored away in boxes, hidden from the sight 
of man. No Mecaenas or institution was found 
on the Continent rich and liberal enough to 
rescue it out of the darkness. The Bodleian 
has the merit of having brought this treasure 
of Hebrew learning to light and made it 
accessible to the public. Another important 
collection, likewise brought overfrom Germany, 
is that of the learned bibliophile Hyman 
Joseph Michael of Hamburg (born 1792). 

Of the printed Hebrew books in the 
Bodleian, Dr. M. Steinschneider compiled an 
elaborate catalogue (1860), which, as Dr. 
Neubauer justly remarks, might rather be 
called ‘‘ Bibliotheca Judaica.” Part of the 
MSS. have been described by Johannes 
Uri, 1787, and also by Dr. Steinschneider in 
an Appendix to the catalogue. The present 
catalogue, compiled by Dr. Neubauer, includes 
not only all Hebrew MSS. contained in the 
Bodleian, but also those of the college libraries 
of Oxford. 1t possesses all the qualities re- 
quired to make the work as perfect as possible. 
It is a rich source of interesting information, 
given in a concise and clear manner, “‘ without 
discursiveness and without references to other 
catalogues or to periodicals, unless strictly 
necessary.” The catalogue is not overstocked 
with research and learning, like the catalogue 
of the printed books in the Bodleian, nor filled 
with unnecessary and lengthy treatises, like 
the first instalment of the catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the Cambridge University 
library. There is just so much information 
to be found in Dr. Neubauer’s catalogue, and 
just so many extracts from the MSS., as those 
interested in the subject would desire to find 
in a work of this kind, without being com- 
pelled to go through a mass of literary 
discussions. Where necessary, Dr. Neubauer 





has spared no trouble, and has given the most 
detailed information. Such is, eg., the case 
in No. 1390, which contains a ‘ Hebrew 
translation of Aegidius’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Anima,” and forty-nine philo- 
sophical treatises by various authors. Every- 
one of these treatises is described by its full 
title. No. 814 includes forty-two responsa, 
of which likewise a full account is given. 
Two sections of the Catalogue, viz., Liturgy 
and Poetry, are especially distinguished in 
this respect. Siddur, Machzor, and Divan 
are unrolled before the reader from beginning 
to end. Nota single prayer, not the smallest 
poem, has been omitted. 

The age and country of each MS. is 
correctly stated where possible. That this 
is not always an easy task may be noticed 
even in the first MS. The date, as it at 
present stands—7ONMNM—is 5864 a.m. This 
is impossible, the present year being described 
by Jews as 5646 a.m. Mr. Neubauer, how- 
ever, noticed an erasure in the first letter 
(hé), and is perfectly right in assuming that 
the original daleth has been altered into hé 
by some ignorant critic. The correctness of 
the conjecture (though finally abandoned by 
Dr. Neubauer himself, col. 1149) is supported 
by the error of Leon de Modena, who states 
that the MS. was written 5064. This scholar 
must have read resh instead of daleth; at all 
events, there was no hé when he saw the date 
of the MS. in the year 1628. 

The classification of Hebrew books presents 
likewise a peculiar difficulty, as the titles 
rarely give an idea of the contents of the 
book. One would hardly expect to find 
‘‘Libesbrif’’ (No. 1420) in the section 
‘“‘ Ethics,” or Ahabhah betha‘anughim (‘ Love 
in Delights”) among theological works (No. 
1291). 

It is remarkable that this rich collection 
of Hebrew MSS., in which every branch of 
Hebrew literature is so well represented, 
contains no Biblical MS. of earlier date than 
the twelfth century, and no complete copy 
of the Talmud. To some extent this fact 
may be explained by the hostility displayed 
in the Middle Ages by Christians towards 
Jews and their literature. The destruction of 
Jewish houses, synagogues, and colleges, 
with all their literary contents, was no 
uncommon occurrence in those days of dark- 
ness and fanaticism. Cartloads of copies of 
the Talmud were confiscated and burnt. The 
loss of their books was felt, especially by 
scholars, as a more severe blow than the loss 
of all other valuables. Expression of this 
feeling we find in extracts given by Dr. 
Neubauer from MSS. Nos. 254, 326, 448. 
The entire absence of early copies of 
Biblical books remains, nevertheless, a strange 
phenomenon. 

Students of Hebrew literature, who may 
have to consult the Catalogue, will find great 
assistance in the numerous tables and indexes 
which Dr. Neubauer has prepared with so 
much care, and which are arranged in the 
most practical way. But, even independently 
of the Catalogue, the indexes are in many 
respects useful and suggestive. The antiquary, 
the philologist, the statistician, and the his- 
torian will find here interesting problems for 
further research. Of special interest and 
value as regards palaeography are the fac- 
similes which represent in forty plates almost 
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all variations of Hebrew square, rabbinic, and 
cursive writings. Thirty-nine of these are 
taken from MSS. in the Bodleian library; 
= one (plate xlix.) from a St. Petersburg 


In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Neu- 
bauer and the Bodleian upon the production 
of this useful and elegant work, and we hope 
that the British Museum will follow so ex- 
cellent an example. M. Frrepianper. 








OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR BARFF. 

A MAN of no ordinary character has passed 
away, just as he was on the eve of making a 
great name. Frederick Settle Barff died of his 
old ailment, diabetes, on August 11, at Buck- 
ingham. His deep religious convictions had 
handicapped him in the race of life, otherwise 
he might perhaps have been known as one of 
the most practical chemists of the age. 

He was the son of a doctor at Hackney, 
where he was born on October 6, 1823. One 
brother survives him, the Rev. Albert Barff, 
master of the choristers at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Prof. Barff was educated at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and he took his degree of B.A. in 
1844, proceeding to that of M.A. in the usual 
course. Shortly afterwards he was ordained 
a deacon in the Church of England, and began 
ream work as curate of St. Nicholas, 

eicester, He remained there about three 
years, when he became assistant curate of Holy 
Trinity, Kingston-upon-Hull, a post which fhe 
resigned in 1852 on account of his reception 
into the Church of Rome. He remained a 
fervent and devout Roman Catholic to the day 
of his death, happier in feeling himself under 
the direction of that church than he had ever 
been under the sole dominion of his own con- 
science. His interest in theology, both dog- 
matic and mystic, was always intense, and it 
was one of his favourite themes of conversation 
with his friends, 

Thirty years ago religious tolerance was less 
common than it is at the present day, and there 
was not much opening then for a clergyman 
who had renounced his orders. Fortunately 
Mr. Barff’s mind was of a scientific bent, and 
he was scon drawn to study the manufacture of 
stained glass windows and church decoration 
generally. The best known result of his studies 
in these subjects at Munich is the part which 
he took in the painting of the frescoes at Stony- 
hurst. Afterwards he went to Dublin, whence 
he came to London in 1864, to study chemistry 
under Dr. Williamson at University College. 
He also interested himself there in the other 
subjects necessary for the first examination for 
the degree of M.B. at Cambridge ; but he never 
—— himself for the second examination. 

e became assistant professor of chemistry at 
University College, and retained that post until 
about 1870. In 1869 he published an Jntroduc- 
tion to Scientific Chemistry, which rapidly passed 
through several editions. In 1873 he brought 
out his Elementary Chemistry, of which a second 
edition was demanded within two years. Besides 
his contributions to scientific periodicals, several 
of his courses of Cantor Codueen delivered 
before the Society of Arts, brought his name 
into prominence as that of aman shrewd enough 
to turn a deep knowledge of chemistry to every- 
day purposes, His lectures ‘‘On Carbon and 
certain Compounds of Carbon, treated princi- 
pally in Reference to Heating and Illumi- 
nating,” and those ‘‘On Silicates, Silicides, 
Glass, and Glass Painting,” have been repub- 
lished. He was teacher of chemistry in the 
Jesuits’ College at Beaumont from 1868 until last 
year, when failing health compelled him to retire 
from what had always been to him most congenial 











work. He was also Professor of Chemistry at 
the Catholic University College at Kensington 
throughout the five years of its existence. But 
he will probably be best remembered as having 
been the first Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Academy. He was elected to that post 
in 1871, and retained it for six or seven years. 
The valuable information which he gave to 
the students there was such as was the pro- 
perty of the great artists of past times, but 
which had been practically neglected until 
Prof. Barff gave it new life in the light of 
modern chemistry. 

Prof. Barff came under the notice of the 
public most conspicuously about ten years ago, 
when he patented his discovery by which iron 
could be entirely prevented from rusting. It 
had long been known that rust, the red oxide 
of iron, continues to eat into the metal until 
the whole is oxidised; and that the black 
oxide once formed is, on the other hand, 
incapable of further oxidation. Prof. Barff 
applied this knowledge to practice, and devised 
a method by which, with the aid of super- 
heated steam, any iron objects could be coated 
with this black oxide and so rendered safe from 
the action of rust. Two keys which he kept 
under water for a year showed the value of his 
discovery. The one which he had treated by 
his patent process remained unaltered ; while 
the other came out riddled with rust. He was 
fond of these simple experiments, and never 
minded the time or trouble they took. He was 
not content to bring out his Boro-glyceride until 
he had tested its power to keep cream sweet 
during a voyage to Zanzibar. His other great 
discovery, Kreochyle, remains a secret; but it 
is a solution of pure albumen of great value to 
invalids, to whom beef-tea is alike unattainable 
and useless. 

It is difficult to portray the character of 
Prof. Barff while our sense of his loss is so vivid. 
Pure-minded, generous, and beneficent he 
appeared to all, Great and tender was his 
sympathy with the suffering and oppressed. 
Unfortunately there is no likeness left of his 
remarkably beautiful face. To his friends he 
was a charming companion, and his habits were 
of the simplest. Izaak Walton would have 
loved a day’s fishing with him, and his talk at 
the riverside inn over his pipe. His honest 
outspokenness, however, and his great origi- 
nality, made him more than one enemy. He 
has left the impression among those who had 
the privilege of his intimacy that his individ- 
uality was such a blending of sweetness and 
strength as they will never find again. Bonum 
virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. 

HENRY T. WHARTON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ‘‘YIH KING.” 
Dublin : Aug. 21, 1886. 

Having been away from home, and travel- 
ling from place to place since the beginning of 
the month, I had no opportunity of seeing the 
AcADEMY of August 7, though my attention 
was called in a letter from a friend in Oxford 
to a paper in it on ‘‘ Babylon and China,” 
by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. 

It was only last night that I obtained here 

the perusal of that number of the ACADEMY ; 
and I lose no time in asking you to allow me 
to correct the statements in the paper referred 
to respecting myself. 
‘*¢The professor,’ it is said, ‘has most honourably 
changed his mind about the Yis King, of which he 
published a translation a few years agoin ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East.’’ He now admits that 
he was mistaken in translating the Yih King as he 
did, which decidedly, in his opinion as in mine 
lowe Terrien de Lacouperie] cannot be trans- 
lated. 


These statements are altogether incorrect, I 








believe not less confidently than I did that the 
translation which I made of the Yih King is 
correct; and that the interpretation of it for 
which I contended, as conveying moral, social, 
and political lessons, under the guise of the 
style of divination, is the true one. If I had 
seen reason to alter my mind on these points, I 
should have taken the ‘‘ honourable course”’ of 
publishing my change of views in the columns 
of the ACADEMY or some other public organ. I 
never saw Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie but once, 
when I had a very brief conversation with him 
in a crowded room. Neither to him, nor to 
any other person, have I in word or writing 
expressed myself so as to justify the attributing 
to me any change of views on the translation 
of the Yih King or its interpretation. 

JAMES LEGGE. 





I am of course bound to accept Prof. Legge’s 
repudiation of the change of view about the 
Yh King which I have attributed to him. In 
explanation, however, of what I wrote in the 
AcaDEMY of August 7, it is necessary for me 
to make the following statement. 

The occasion on which I met Prof. Legge was 
at a reception given by the Marquis Tséng on 
March 8 of the present year, when he said to 
me that he intended to make a fresh translation 
of the Yh King. Moreover, I was told imme- 
diately afterwards by several persons, Chinese 
and English (whose names I need not mention 
here, though I will communicate them privately 
to Prof. Legge if he wishes it), that he had 
been more explicit in his conversations with 
them, and that they understood him to admit 
that his translation of the Yh King was decidedly 
erroneous, TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE August number of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society prints the 
report of the measures adopted by the council 
of the society for the improvement of geo- 
graphical education. These are of two kinds, 
to be carried out with the co-operation of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge and of 
the Education Office respectively. Under the 
first head the council offer to appoint and pay 
a lecturer or reader in geography to deliver 
courses of lectures at both universities, arranged 
so as to suit students in the honour schools; 
or, in the alternative, to join with both 
universities in appointing and paying a reader 
in geography. addition, the council offers 
to contribute the funds for an exhibition. In 
connexion with the Education Office, the 
council offers various prizes in money and books 
to pupil teachers. Further, a donation of £30 
for the present year is made in aid of the geo- 
graphical lectures in the university extension 
courses; copies of the Proceedings are to be 
sent to various public school libraries, and 
travellers and ay agen are to be put in 
= with the head masters of public 

ools. 


A society for the promotion of science, and 
of geographical research in particular, was 
founded last June at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 
under the patronage of the president of the 
republic, General hasan. The president of 
the society is Father Weik, director of the 
museum ; and the secretary is the Marquis of 
Teano, who is himself a geologist. 


WE have received several recent numbers of 
the Bulletin of the United States Geological 
Survey, reminding us of the continued activity 
of this organisation. One of these numbers 18 
devoted to a list of marine mollusca, by Mr. 
W. H. Dall, comprising the quaternary fossils 
and recent forms from American localities 
between Cape Hatteras and Cape Roque. The 
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other numbers relate to the metallurgical in- 
dustries of the United States, and serve to 
show how wide is the range of subjects dealt 
with by the Survey. Mr. P. Barnes reviews 
the present condition of the steel industry, 
while Mr. H. H. Howe contributes a paper on 
copper-smelting. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


ABOUT @ year ago an English version of 
Sievers’ Angelsichsische Grammatik was pub- 
lished by Prof. Cook, of the University of 
California, under the title of An Old English 
Grammar. The first edition is now nearly 
exhausted; and a second—incorporating the 


results of later researches, including the new | P 


material of the second German edition—is in 
course of preperation, and will appear shortly. 


Mr. EpwarpD TREGEAR, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, author of The Aryan Maori, is 
now engaged on a larger work on the same 
subject, and is gathering from all parts of 
Polynesia traditions, folklore, vocabularies, &c. 
Many of them have never yet been made 
public, and are full of interest. 


Mr. ALBERT PIKE, of Washington, has 
compiled vocabularies of from 1,500 to 1,600 
words of the several languages spoken by the 
American Indian tribes, commonly known as 
the Creek nation, once resident in Georgia and 
Alabama. These languages are the (1) Miiskski 
(that of the principal tribes); (2) Yuichi; (3) 
Co-as-sit-ti ; t4) Al-a-ba-mis (almost identical 
with No. 3); (5) Hich-i-ti, with two others, 
of fragments of tribes residing among the 
Creeks; (6) Shi-wa-no (Shawnee); and (7) 
Na-chis (Natchez). Mr. Pike has ulso shorter 
vocabularies of the following languages: (8) 
Wi-si-shi (Osage); (9) Né-tim (Comanche) ; 
(10) Ta-wai-hish (Wicheta); (11) Ca-do-ha- 
da-cho (Caddo); (12) Ai-o-néi; (13) Kichii ; 
(14) Ton-ca-we. The principal vocabularies 
contain many phrases, and the full conjuga- 
tions, active and passive, of six verbs of each 
language. 

Durine the forthcoming session at Johns 
Hopkins University Dr. Haupt, professor of 
Semitic, proposes to deliver the five following 
courses of lectures: (1) Critical Interpretation 
of Selected Psalms; (2) Hebrew Exercises: 
Reading Unpointed Texts at Sight ; (3) Biblical 
aes ry and ™- Chaldee Portions 
of Daniel; (4) Assyrian for Beginners; and 
(5) Assyrian for advanced Students. 

WE would draw the attention of military 
men as well as of intending visitors to Egypt 
to an English-Arabic Vocabulary, lately pub- 
lished at Cairo by Major Plunkett. They will 
find it of very + use in their intercourse 
with the natives. We have tested it through- 
out, and have found it accurate and com- 
plete, giving just the words that are re- 
quired in ordinary conversation in alphabetical 
order. Egyptian Arabic differs so considerably 
from classical Arabic that the vsual dictionaries 
and manuals of conversation are hindrances 
rather than helps to the traveller. The only 
books of the kind which are really useful to 
him are those of Sakroog and Mosconas, and 
both of these suffer from being the work of 
persons whose knowledge of English is by no 
means perfect. Sakroog’s manual, moreover, 
mixes up classical and Egyptian Arabic words, 
while that of Mosconas is disfigured by mis- 
prints; and both are at once imperfect and 
redundant. A little book like that which 
Major Plunkett has repared was, therefore, 
much needed. It embodies the experience of 
® cultivated Englishman, who has learnt to 
Speak the modern language of Egypt in a 
practical way. The pronunciation of each word 
has been carefully attended to, and the book 








will go easily into an ordinary pocket. With 
the help of it and Spitta Bey’s Grammar, 
Egyptian Arabic ought no longer to present 
any difficulties to an intelligent foreigner. 


THE Revue Critique of August 9 contains a 

review of Edgren’s Sanskrit Grammar in 
Triibner’s ‘‘ Simplified Series,” written by M. 
Sylvain Levi, which concludes thus : 
“Tl reste en somme une bonne grammaire pour 
l’enseignement secondaire du sanscrit, si toutefois 
l’enseignement secondaire du sanscrit existe ailleurs 
que dans |’Inde.”’ 


THE Philologische Wochenschrift of July 11 
contains a review by F. Susemihl of Jowett’s 
Translation of the Politics of Aristotle, the 
rt of which review is thus summarised in 
the Revue Critique—‘‘ sans grande valeur.” 





FINE ART. 
The Ornamental Arts of Japan. By G. A. 
Audsley. (Sampson Low.) 


As Mr. Audsley remarks, ‘It is not often 
the good fortune of an author to write the 
first preface to his work after it has passed 
safely through the fire of Press criticism”? ; 
nor, we may add, is it often that a reviewer 
is fortunate enough to find his words quoted 
in such preface; but these are not the only 
anomalies in the work in question, which are 
due to its mode of publication. For instance, 
we find on the fifth page a reference to Mr. 
William Anderson’s Zhe Pictorial Arts of 
Japan, a work of which the first part was 
not published till about four years after 
page four of Mr. Audsley’s saw the light 
in type. The future bibliographer, who finds 
in a volume bearing the year 1882 on its 
title-page quotations from another first pub- 
lished in 1886, will have a problem to 
solve more difficult than how the apple got 
into the dumpling. For his possible advan- 
tage, it is only kind to chronicle the fact that 
pp- 1 to 4, and the title page of vol. i., were 
published in 1882, and p. 5, and the rest of 
the sections on ‘‘drawing, painting, engraving, 
and printing,” in the present year. Except 
that it may puzzle future readers and 
present critics, we have no objection to offer 
to the fragmentary process of publication. 
It has its advantages (not only to the author) ; 
and if it needed justification in the present 
case, this would be easily found in the fluid 
state of our present information about 
Japanese art. An author may naturally 
hesitate to say his final word on a subject 
which is daily receiving fresh light, and to 
present as final—opinions which may be upset 
by some new discovery while his proof sheets 
are yet wet. 

Considering that Mr. Audsley bas devoted 
many years to the study of his subject, it 
says much for his modesty that he never falls 
into the easy tone of authority, disclaims 
exhaustive treatment, and generally prefers 
the words of other writers to his own. 

The finest examples of Japanese art are 
scattered in a number of private collections in 
different parts of the world, and the latest 
knowledge on the subject is also scattered in 
places inaccessible to most readers. To Mr. 
Audsley has been accorded the privilege of 
consulting not only the writings of the latest 
authorities, but also many of the authorities 
themselves. To him, also, the choicest col- 
lections haye been open. Té some so fortu- 
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nately circumstanced it might have been a 
temptation to lay down laws and air pet 
theories ; but Mr. Audsley has contented him- 
self with presenting to the reader a learned, 
intelligent, and always readable survey of 
existing knowledge. In so doing he has 
made his book more exhaustive and more 
authoritative than he could have done by any 
other means, and has taken advantage of his 
exceptional opportunities to perform a service 
to less privileged persons which could scarcely 
have been better done by anybody else. 
Nevertheless, he is wrong in thinking that 
his book has really passed through the fire of 
criticism. 

This it has not done, and probably never 
will do. It has not done so, because it has 
hitherto been impossible to consider the work 
as a whole; it probably never will do so, 
because it belongs to a class of book which 
does not readily invite criticism of any very 
searching kind. It disarms opposition by its 
bezuty and sumpiuouseness, and the indubitable 
authority of its component parts. The re- 
viewer is naturally disposed to shirk his 
severer duties, not only on account of their 
unpleasantness, but of their difficulty. There 
is too much to admire in the plates for him to 
doubt their fidelity to the originals ; and, were 
he disposed to do so, the absence of the latter 
would make the task of comparison impossible. 
No one, moreover, can help taking upon 
trust a gallery of such beautiful things as 
these plates, which seem equally admirable, 
whether taken asa panorama of Japanese art, 
or as examples of the perfection to which 
chromolithography and other reproductive 
processes have been brought. It is by 
the firm of Lemercier et Cie., of Paris, 
with their skilful staff of draughtsmen— 
Gaulard, Pralon, Sanier, Spiegel, and the rest 
—that the lion’s share of the work has been 
done. The following are only a few of many 
whick might be cited as of the highest class 
of reproductive skill. Mr. Cutler’s painting 
of a crane, Section I., Plate 10; Mr. Audsley’s 
makémono, with scenes from the Buddhist Hell, 
Section I., Plate 13; M. Bing’s embroideries 
of cranes, geese, and falcon, Section ILI., 
Plates 4, 5, and 6. The finest specimens of 
drawing are, perhaps, the plates of ivory 
carvings; the most wonderful facsimiles of 
colour and substance, those of lacquer and 
incrusted work ; but whether the subject be 
the remarkable gold jars of Dr. Charles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, or the unique faience 
figures of Mr. Ernest Hart, there is little 
room for dissatisfaction. 

If, after the critic has thoroughly enjoyed 
the beautiful plates, he has any appetite left 
for criticism, and turns to the letterpress, he 
finds himself confronted, not only with his 
benefactor the author, but with such terrible 
authorities as Mr. William-Anderson on 
Painting, Mr. Quin upon Lacquer, and Mr. 
M’Clatchie upon Heraldry, and will probably 
find it convenient to conclude his article with 
a few words of justly merited praise like the 
following. 

In this splendid work, now brought safely 
to a conclusion, we have the most perfect view 
of Japanese art which has yet been published. 
We are giad to learn from the preface that its 
success has been one of profit as well asof esteem, 
and that both the enterprise and the merit of 
the undertaking have met with a fitting reward. 
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Certainly no effort has been spared, either by 
author or publisher, to produce this satisfac- 
tory result. The collections of Europe and 
America have been ransacked to supply the 
finest examples for illustration, the most 
skilful lithographers of Paris and Berlin have 
been employed to furnish the plates, and the aid 
of the most learned students of Japan and her 
arts has been called in to assist the cultivated 
connoisseurship of the author. 
Cosmo Monxuovse. 








TISSOT’S “PICTURES OF PARISIAN 


LIFE.” 


On show at Messrs. Tooth’s in the Hay- 
market are a series of sixteen paintings and 
some fifty etchings by M. Tissot, representing 
three years of work. The large groups of 
nearly life-size figures, each in a niche of mul- 
berry colour that softens the glare of the 
many gaslight scenes, present to us Paris in- 
dustrious, Paris pleasure-making, but above 
all, Paris feminine. The menin these visions 
of real life are but foils to the women—beetles 
to butterflies! M. Tissot’s women are of 
Paris, Parisian, unlike as their prototypes them- 
selves to Mr. Du Maurier’s recent presentment 
of Parisiennes at the Salon in Punch. These 
last were as English in “tournure,” despite 
heightened hats and heels, as ever a country 
parson’s daughter of the artist’s pretty pencil- 
ing. Here from the centre of each composi- 
tion the true Parisienne looks out upon us, 
smiling, chattering, conquering, pouting, 
sight-seeing, and money-getting — always 
pretty, never beautiful; always fascinating, 
never satisfying. No, 14isan exception. Here 
we are introduced to ‘ provincial woman,” as 
seen through a Parisian ‘‘monocle.” The three 


daughters of some country official, at a pro- 


vincial reception, with ball dresses ‘‘con- 
fected” far from Paris, with arms and shoulders 
equally countrified and ‘‘ home-made”! There 
is almost a touch of humour here, as there is 
almost a suspicion of mild tragedy in the un- 
conscious reading aunt in No. 2, One of the 
country damsels is unusually pretty ; but she has 
not the ‘‘ chic” of the Parisiennes in Nos. 3, 10, 
and 15, where M. Tissot is thoroughly at home in 
rendering the air of distinguished frivolity, the 
rich textures of the perfectly fitting “ toilettes,” 
and the luxurious surroundings of the ‘‘ haute 
monde” of politics or fashion. The painter 
shows us, besides these, beauties of the worlds 
of art, of commerce, high and low, of the circus. 
and of the ‘café chantant.” Frivolous they 
all are, but they are respectable people honestly 
amusing themselves. We see the outer woman 
only ; but, if there are no hidden depths of 
character behind the pretty masks, such as are 
revealed in the canvasses of a Carolus Duran 
or a Sargent, pourtrayed by the facile brush of 
this materialistic realist, they are as absolutely 
real. One is forcibly reminded, great though 
the surface differences be, of M. Van Beers’s 
world of meretricious charms, vacuous faces, 
purple, and tiger-skins, painted in such exquisite 
fashion by that misguided young Belgian. 
There is the same technical skill, and entire 
absence of deeper purpose or perception—the 
same materialism, in fact. What slight advan- 
tage of sentiment and honesty M., Tissot’s work 
undoubtedly possesses, is it not almost balanced 
by the greater artistic fitness of M. Van Beers’ 
miniatures to the limits of his subjects’ impor- 
tance. Good painting and M. Tissot are synony- 
mous. The hands of the onlookers to the right 
in No. 1, how clever! The full light in the 
shop in No. 5, how well managed! and the 
accessories in No. 6, and the Sphinx too! A 
sorry Sphinx, with a rival’s dinner-party or a 
new bonnet for problem. Perhaps the most 





agreeable pictures of the set are the charming 
interior ‘‘ Gossip,” and ‘‘ Without a Dowry,” 
the boulevards in autumn, and No. 4, “A 
Corner in the Louvre,” in which we get away 
from the hot garish lights of the ball-room and 
circus to the cooler tones of daylight. Most 
of M. Tissot’s etchings are of similar subjects. 
The series of five plates of a modern parable of 
the Prodigal Son are original in idea, and more 
elaborate in execution than the rest. 








SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


THE picture exhibitions are mostly closed or 
are closing shortly. Those still to be seen are 
foreign. Meissonnier’s ‘‘ Punch” at the Han- 
over Gallery and his masterly ‘‘ Traveller” at 
Tooth’s will be with us yet a little longer, and 
near them specimens of Roybet’s skill of hand 
and excellent style, emulous of the Parisian 
‘little master.” In Pall Mall are still the 
brilliant pictures of the young Servian, Joano- 
witz—‘‘The Traitor Tracked,” ‘‘The War 
Dance,” and ‘‘The Piping Times of Peace” ; 
the poetic landscape of April sunshine and 
shower by Karl Heffner, ‘‘ Above Romney 
Lock” ; and Géréme’s ‘‘ Prayer,” that wonder 
of tender modelling and rich colour. An ad- 
mirable selection from this season’s French 
Salon pictures has been exhibited during the 
last six weeks at the Goupil Gallery, includ- 
ing Carolus Duran’s dignified nude study, 
‘*L’Eveil,” a fine piece of flesh paiuting; and 
Iwill’s ‘‘ After the Storm—Honfleur,” a beau- 
tiful rendering of peculiar atmospheric effect. 
Miss Gardner’s ‘‘Imprudence” and Mercié’s 
‘Venus’ Blood” are specimens of fair work 
but poor art. The work is better, indeed me- 
chanically perfect, in Kaemmerer’s ‘‘ Winter,” 
and Falero’s ‘‘ Zodiac” and ‘Iris and Phoebus”; 
but the art is nowhere. It is pleasant to turn 
from these inanities to Emile Claus’s ‘‘The 
Ferry,” a composition in which the breadth 
and simplicity of line is very restful and pleas- 
ing. It shows the flat banks of a Belgian river 
in early spring, when the trees are still bare 
against the sunset sky, and the air is 
somewhat chill. A woman with a child in 
her arms watches the loaded ferryboat, 
propelled by another woman; white ducks 
preen themselves on the bank, and cattle are 
grazing on the farther side of the river. A very 
peaceful scene, a little sad perhaps. It 
pictures the moment of hesitation before the 
year’s awakening, a prelude to the joyous phase 
of spring which Claus has painted in a bit of 
willow-bordered, sun-flecked stream—‘‘ In the 
Marshes,”—to be seen at the Hanover Gallery, 
where the willows are tipped with green, and 
the new life of nature begun. Claus’s work is 
a little wanting in concentration and in colour, 
but the artist is feeling his way along the right 
path. <A very different style is before us in 
Flameng’s clever ‘‘ Shooting at the Target ”’— 
groups of fine ladies and gentlemen of the last 
century amusing themselves on the ramparts of 
old Paris—with its photographic accuracy and 
brilliant colour in the clear light of noon. The 
same painter’s ‘‘ Bath in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ” is more real than Watteau’s work, with 
all the old master’s frivolous daintiness and 
some additional force. Mdme. Ruffo’s ‘‘The 
Widow ” is a well-painted piece of modern life 
with some unexaggerated sentiment. Josef 
Israels’ powerful touch has lost none of its 
charm, hackneyed though the theme may be. 
In ‘‘ When one gets old,” every patch in the 
old woman’s cloak is pathetic, and the sight 
of the rough old hands stirs thought. Surely 
Israels’ brush should plead as powerfully as 
Walter Besant’s pen the cause of the helpless 
poor. Artz, in the ‘“‘ Sewing Lesson,” shows 
good work, but lacks the feeling Israels in- 
fuses into the simplest, the meanest objects. 





Ss 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A SELECTION of Egyptian antiquities, consist- 
sisting of vases, arms, tools, foundation de- 
posits, jewellery, and works of ancient art, in 
stone, bronze, terra cotta, glass, &c., recently 
discovered by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie at Tell 
Nebesheh, a dependency of Tanis, and at Tell 
Defenneh (the Biblical Tahpanhes, the Daphnae 
of the Greek Historians) will be on view at the 
room of the Archaeological Institute, Oxford 
Mansion, near Regent Circus, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, from 10 a.m to 4 p.m, 
during the first three weeks of September. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE is about to publish an 
etching by Mr.Macbeth after Frederick Walker's 
‘‘ Fishmonger’s Shop.” An early proof is 
already on view. The etching is the same 
size as the original drawing, and is equal to 
any of Mr. Macbeth’s successful interpretations 
of Walker’s poetically realistic creations. The 
brilliancy of the fish heaped — the broad 
slab is particularly well rendered. 


On Monday of next week, August 30, Mr. 
H. Richard Pinker will have on view in his 
studio, 14, Hammersmith Road, the statue of 
the late Henry Fawcett which is shortly to be 
erected at Salisbury. 

Messrs. BonnAm have on view at their 
rooms in Oxford Street some carved wood- 
work of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, consisting of the complete choir fittings 
of the ancient Carthusian church of Burheim, 
in Bavaria. There are thirty-one stalls, each 
of them richly ornamented and surmounted by 
a carved figure of a saint. Three of the saints 
are missing, having been stolen many years ago. 


Just this time last year the ACADEMY men- 
tioned and deplored the death of the famous 
antiquarian and philologist Prof. Ludwig 
Lange, of Leipzig. We now learn that his son, 
Konrad Lange, Professor of the History of Art 
at Géttingen, is preparing a collection of his 
father’s Kleine Schriften, which are scattered in 
programmes, magazines, &c. The first volume, 
containing mainly treatises on archaeological 
subjects, with a short biography, will be 
ready at the end of October. The work will 
be completed in two or three volumes, to be 
published in the beginning of 1887. The 
publishers will be Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
of Gottingen. 


M. Cernuscut has made a gift to the city of 
Paris, to take effect after his death, of his 
magnificent collection of Chinese and Japanese 
bronze objects. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Louis Courajod, keeper at 
the Louvre, read a paper = ‘The Painting 
of Statues during the Middle Ages.” He 
showed that throughout the middle ages and 
also at the beginning of the Renaissance it was 
the regular custom to paint in vatious colours 
sculpture of all kinds—statues, and _ reliefs. 
This custom found a determined opponent in 
Michel Angelo, through whose influence 1t 
was gradually abandoned. M. Courajod 
mentioned a large number of monuments that 
have been preserved in their original colour, 
including the tomb of Commines, now in the 
Louvre. He also quoted written documents, 
such as accounts giving the sums paid to painters 
for adorning sculptures, treatises on the art of 
colouring stone and marble, &c. The painting 
was often done by special artists, with no other 
occupation. During the Gothic period, archi- 
tecture itself was polychromatic, so that_the 
painting of sculpture was indispensable. Even 
at the Renaissance the fashion was slow ‘ 
disappear. It may be seen flourishing in Italy 
in the majolica of the Della Robbias, whicl 
was so highly valued in France during the 
reign of Francis I. Several examples can be 
cited from the seventeenth century, and evel 
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from the eighteenth. It is curious that a fact 
so widely spread and so manifest should be 
almost ignored at the present day. 





MUSIC. 
THE WAGNER PERFORMANCES AT 
BAIREUTH. 
Baireuth : Aug. 21, 1886. 
On Thursday, August 19, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ”’ 
was given here for the eighth and last time. 
Having noticed the work somewhat fully on 
the occasion of its performance at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden under the direction of Herr 
Richter, it may be thought that we eannot have 
snything new to say about it. Certainly 
nothing absolutely new. We admired it then as 
a work of extraordinary power and genius, and 
we have again to express the deep impression 
which it has made on us, 

It is a far cry to Baireuth—to say nothing 
of time and expense—but it is a journey 
that everyone must make who wishes to 
hear and see properly Wagner’s music- 
dramas. Of this we are more than ever 
convinced after witnessing here a performance 
of “Tristan und Isolde.” The stage effects 
were grander than those of London, the acting 
was superior, the orchestra contained finer 
players. All this, of course, helped to bring 
about better results; but the chief advantage 
was in the position of the orchestra—an 
advantage to the ear as well as to the eye. It 
is something for the eye not to be distracted by 
the sight of a busily engaged conductor 
and a hard-worked orchestra, but it is 
an immense satisfaction for the ear to 
receive the music from the hidden or- 
chestra with the sounds well mixed, 
instead of—as is often the case in theatre 
orchestras—in patches. In the loud passages, 
too, the body of tone, though rich and strong, 
does not drown the voice. Let anyone who 
thinks any of Wagner’s orchestration in 
“Tristan” too heavy for the voice, go and 
hear it at Baireuth. He is free to think what 
he likes of the music per se; but, if an honest 
critic, he surely could not help acknowledging 
that Wagner knew thoroughly well what he 
was about, if, as is probable, a had in view 
the Baireuth theatre when writing the work. 
The difference of ‘Tristan’? under Baireuth 
conditions is, in this respect, enormous. It is 
necessary to insist on this fact. The compara- 
tive few who have visited Baireuth, and who 
will probably agree with us, will not weigh 
sufficiently against the many who have not 
been there, and who will still continue to cry 
out about Wagner’s indifference to the voice 
and about his noisy orchestration. Of course 
one may say that Wagner had no right to make 
the proper presentation of his works impossible 
in ordinary theatres. Possibly not, but we are 
here concerned with things not as they might 
be, but as they are. Besides this general 
fusion and softening of sounds, we may 
mention one or two passages with one or two in- 
struments—such as the sounding of horns at the 

eginning of the second act, and the shepherd’s 
ditty in the third—which came out with quite 
peculiar effect. The wind instruments used in 
them are under the stage at a considerable 
distance from the row of stalls nearest to the 
stage. The shepherd really seems playing at 
some distance from the couch of Tristan, while 
in the former passage the faint sound of horns 
Which reaches the ear of the listener agrees 
well with the words of Isolde : 

‘No sound of horns 
Were so sweet: 
Yon mountain’s soft 
Murmuring current 
Moves so quietly hence, 
If horns yet brayed 
How could I hear that ?’’ 





The fempi adopted by Herr Mottl were in 
many places different from those of Herr 
Richter—in some faster, in others slower. 
Specially noticeable were one or two passages 
in the love duet of the second act, and in the 
earlier part of the third act. It would be 
difficult, at a ‘irst hearing, to say whether in 
every case the change was an improvement; 
but in the passages named it certainly appeared 
so. The playing of the orchestra throughout 
was extremely fine. There was not a single 
hitch—a result only to be obtained by long and 
careful rehearsals. Of Frau Sucher (Isolde) 
and Herr Vogl (Tristan) it is scarcely possible 
to speak in too high terms. Her dignified 
bearing on board ship, her impatience after 
she has extinguished the torch, her calm yet 
sorrowful demeanour in presence of King 
Marke, and her movements, asif in a dream, at 
the close of the drama—on these and on many 
other points we feel inclined to digress. 
But we must simply say that she did full 
justice to her part both vocally and histrioni- 
cally. Herr Vogl’s voice was not in first-rate 
order—and no wonder, seeing that he was 
just at the end of along and fatiguing series 
of rehearsals and performances. But so 
wonderfully fine was his acting that one not 
only forgave any shortcomings in the singing, 
but, for the most part, forgot them. His 
acting throughout was wonderful, more 
especially perhaps in the third act. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything more real and 
consequently more effective. Herr Scheide- 
mantel looked indeed a Kurwenal able to 
carry Tristan ‘‘on his shoulders down to the 
ship,” and he sustained his réle throughout 
with great efficiency. Frau Sthamer-Andries- 
sen was the Brangiine and Herr Wiegand 
the King Marke; both, however, left some- 
thing to desire. At the close of the per- 
formance there was prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. 

“Parsifal” was given for the last time on Friday, 
August 20.{Four years ago we noticed this sacred 
drama, or mystery, when it was produced the 
year before the composer’s death. Whatever we 
may have said then was, of course, the re- 
sult of first impressions. We now feel in a 
better position to speak about it; and yet we 
cannot but recollect how long a time it takes 
thoroughly to understand a great work of art. 
For such is ‘ Parsifal.’”? The opportunities of 
hearing it, however, are few and far between, 
and so we must speak out boldly. There are 
some scenes so grand and impressive—as, for 
example, those in the hall of the Grail at the 
end of the first and third acts, and the scene 
between Parsifal. Kundry, and Gurnemanz in 
the last act—that one naturally hesitates to 
condemn or to judge unfavourably anything 
from the hand of the master who gave them to 
us. The long interview between Gurnemanz 
and the knights of the Grail appears to us, 
however, unnecessarily spun out. The first act 
is a very long one, and a little time saved here 
would surely have been a gain. Then, too, 
the mysterious interview between Klingsor and 
Kundry at the opening of the second act is 
musically and dramatically uninteresting. Had 
the act opened immediately with the flower- 
maiden’s scene, the contrast between the holy 
knights in the Grail Hall and the light-minded 
maidens would have been sharply accentuated. 
This scene in Klingsor’s enchanted garden has 
been strongly censured by some critics. Why, 
it has been asked, are the flowers so absurdly 
big and gaudy, and why are the maidens so 
grotesquely attired? We cannot but agree 
with these censures. It was, however, so pre- 
sented during the lifetime of Wagner, and we 
imagine with his approval. It seems, there- 
fore, hopeless to expect that it will in any way 
be altered in future performances. There is one 
other scene which fails to satisfy us from a 














musical point of view—viz., the interview 
between Kundry and Parsifal after the 
departure of the flower-maidens, But here 
the dramatic interest is so strong that 
during the performance one scarcely notices the 
dullness of the music. “Parsifal” is wonderful in 
conception, and there are moments in it when 
the master rose fully to the height of his great 
argument. When Wagner wrote ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
he was near the close of a long and eventful 
career, and perhaps failing strength may account 
for the inequalities in the work. In ‘‘ Tristan ’’— 
a story of two lovers maddened by a love- 
potion—he rivets our attention from the first note 
to the last, and makes us feel the power of his 
imagination and the energy of his will. Can one 
believe that the story of the simple and pure- 
minded youth—a type of that high Being who 
overcame the world and all its temptations—in- 
spired him less? No: some of the music in 
‘*Parsifal”’ surpasses all his previous efforts; and, 
had he grappled with this theme of heavenly 
love, instead of earthly, when in the zenith of his 
fame, we might probably have had a master- 
piece greater even than ‘‘ Tristan.” The extra- 
ordinary impression produced on persons of 
various kinds by the Grail scenes who were 
before indifferent or hostile to Wagner seems to 
justify this belief. 

With regard to the manner in which “ Par- 
sifal” is put on the stage at Baireuth we 
have already spoken. With the one excep- 
tion mentioned, it is a magnificent spectacle. 
The moving scene in which one beholds 
the rocky cliffs and caverns through which 
Parsifal and Gurnemanz have to pass in going 
from the forest to the Grail Hall was better 
managed than in 1882, anda similar scene in the 
third act, omitted in 1882, was successfully pro- 
duced. It was curiousto note how different was the 
effect produced by the music at this moment. 
Here the eye is strongly engaged ; but four 
years ago a curtain let down, owing to some 
hitch in the stage machinery, gave to the music 
a prominence not intended by the composer. 
Wagner may or may not be right in his theory 
of the combination of the arts, but it is most 
interesting to see in this and other instances 
how skilfully he has allotted to each its proper 
degree of strength. 

And now, in conclusion, we must say a 
word or two about the performance. Frau 
Materna took the difficult réle of Kundry, 
and by her fine singing and powerful acting 
made the most of it. From a purely musical 
point of view it is an unsatisfactory part, 
and it requires, therefore, an accomplished 
actress, such as Frau Materna, to make it 
acceptable. She was admirable in the scene 
with Parsifal, and also at the end of the drama, 
when in the sombre hall her dark figure is seen 
advancing towards the steps of the throne on 
which she sinks and dies. Herr Winkelmann 
in the title réle achieved a grand success, 
Everything throughout the piece depends on 
him. His first appearance after shooting the 
swan was most effective. Another of his 
fine points was the declamatory outburst after 
le has received the kiss from Kundry. 
He was full of dignity in the last act. The 
quiet and serious behaviour of the Grail-bearer 
(Miss P. Cramer) deserves commendation. Herr 
Scheidemantel must be mentioned for his 
excellent singing of the Amfortas music. Herr 
Wiegand as Gurnemanz was somewhat heavy. 
He was at his best in the last act. It was diffi- 
cult to forget the very fine rendering of this 
part by the late Herr Scaria. Herr Plank was 
the Klingsor and Dr. Schneider the Titurel. 
The orchestra was conducted by Herr Lewi, 
and, with the exception of a little unsteadiness 
in the Vorspiel, was all that could be desired. 
We must not conclude without saying a word of 
praise for the choral singing, for which Mr. C. 
Armbruster was responsible. The difficult 
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chorus of ‘Flower Maidens” was given to 
perfection, and the services in the Grail Hall 
were most impressive. At the close of the 
piece strong efforts were made to induce the 
actors to appear before the curtain, but all in 
vain. They had all worked forart rather than 
for themselves. 

The great success of the festival perform- 
ances this year makes it highly probable that 
they will be renewed in 1887. A large sum of 
money has already been guaranteed. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Sight-reading Studies for the Pianoforte. By 
J. Clarkson. (Heywood.) These are rather 
curious studies. They are written on three 
staves, bass above treble, and vice-versa. The 
C clef is also introduced in some. They 
should certainly help to make good readers, but 
we fear they are somewhat too elaborate. 


Festival March, for piano, by T. N. Webber 
(Stanley Lucas), and Procession March, for 
piano, by J. Clarkson (Manchester: Heywood). 
Two simple, but, in their way, not ineffective 
pieces. 


A Fancy (song), by R. E. Lyon (Novello), is 
not remarkable either for its melody or its 
accompaniment. The composer shows a hand 
by no means practised. 


My true love hath my Heart. By C. H. H. 
Parry. (Stanley Lucas.) A short but tuneful and 
graceful song, with an effective accompaniment. 


Prayer for Mary and O were my Love. By M. 
V. White. (Stanley Lucas.) Two pleasing Tittle 
songs. The first isan adaptation of a Livonian, 
the second of a German Volkslied. The accom- 
paniments are tasteful. We prefer the second. 


Other Days (song), by E. Fletcher-Bennett 
(Stanley Lucas), contains one or two nice 
phrases; but there is, throughout, an un - 
comfortable straining after originality. 


English Hearts and England’s Queen. By G:- 
H. Jackson. (Metzler.) The patriotic words of 
this ‘‘ Jubilee ” song will perhaps help singers 
to forget that the tune is somewhat tame. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE programme is now ready of the fifth 
triennial musical festival, to be held at Leeds 
in the month of October, in aid of the local 
medical charities. The conductor will again 
be Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was first appointed 
to this post, in succession to Sir Michael Costa, in 
1880. M. Antonin Dvordk’s oratorio, speciall 
written for the occasion, will be conducted by 
the composer. It will be given on the morning 
of Friday, October 18, with Mdme. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley as the principal vocalists. Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie will also himself conduct his new 
cantata, ‘‘The Story of Sayid,” the words of 
which have been adapted by Mr. Joseph Bennett 
from Mr. Edwin Arnold’s Pearls of the Faith. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s own contribution, a can- 
tata, based ~ Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Golden 
Legend,” will be given on the morning of 
Saturday, October 16. The other novelties are 
a choral setting of the Laureate’s ballad of 
‘‘The Revenge,” by Dr. Villiers Stanford; and 
an overture by a young Yorkshire musician, Mr. 
F. K. Hattersley. We may also mention that, 
besides the works usually heard at such 
festivals, Sebastian Bach’s Mass in B minor 
will be performed in its entirety, and so far as 
possible under the conditions intended by the 
composer. 

The band and chorus will consist of 425 per- 
formers, with Dr. William Spark as organist, 
=. Mr. J. T. Carrodus as principal first 
V10. ° 





THE ACADEMY. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM MEETING, SEPTEMBER | To SEPTEMBER 8. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT : 
SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Principe! of McGill Coll: ge, Montreal, Canada. 

The Journal, President’s Address, and other Printed Papers issued by the 
Association during the Annual yee wili be forwarded daily, by post, 
to Members and others unable to attend, on application and prepayment of 
2s. 6d., to the Clerk of the Association, Mr. H. C. STEWARD!0¥, on or 
before the first day of the Meeting. A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


[HE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


A SELECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
VASES, ARMS, TOOLS, FOUNDATION DEPOSITS, JEWELLERY, and 
WORKS of ANCIENT ART in STONE, BRONZE, 
TERRA-COTTA, GLASS, &c., 


Recently discovered by Mr. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE at Tell Nebesheh, a 
dependency of Tanis, and at Tell Defenneh 
(the Biblical ‘“‘ Tahpanhes,” the “‘ Daphne ” of the Greek historians), 


Will, by kind permission of the President and Council, be 


ON VIEW at the ROOM of the ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
OXFORD MANSION (near Regent Circus), 


EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, 
From 10 A.M, to4 P.M., 
From the 2ND to the 21st of SEPTEMBER. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the  peper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts ; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches ; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 


Photograph can be taken; 
and is largely Captegesd by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the pe Numismatical, 
Antiquarian and other learned ieties, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

















“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH HUNT. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
~ a With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to ony 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


For the First Time published, price 5s.; post-free, 53. 3d. 


HVIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 


CLUNI, illustrative of many English Ciuniac Foundations, and 
some of our Early Kings from 1066 to 1534. 





By Sir G, E. DUCKETT, Bart. 
Intending purchasers to send name to the Author, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


IRELAND AND HOME ROLE. 





Y|THE MAKING of the IRISH NATION, 


and _ the First-fruits of Federation. BY, J. A. 
PARTRIDGE, Author of “ Dem : its Factors 
and Conditions,” **From Feudal to Federal,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ This is a complete handbook on the Irish question.....The whole case 
is stated by Mr. Partridge in the clearest and most cogent fashion. As a 
piece of literary workmanship, the book is for the most part of the highest 
class. The style is lofty, the tone is often passionate and extreme, but the 
argumentation is throughout sound.” — Lancaster Guardian. 


= FISHER UN WIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQuaRE, E.O. 





A NEW GIFT-BOOK WITH 500 PICTURES, 
Now ready, the Third Yearly Volume of 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


A di isting of 832 closely printed , containing 
nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, 
coloured edges, Royal 8vo, price 8s. 





Profusely Illustrated, price SIXPENCE ; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER contains— 

DOGS of the CHASE, by ALFRED E. T. WATSON ; FASHIONS in HAIR, by 
Miss LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, with Illustrations by L. Alma-Tademe, 
R.A., and other Artists; A DYNAMITE FACTORY, by H. SUTHERLAND 
EpWARps ; IN the VALLEY of the ARNO, by JANET Ross; DAYS with 
SIR ROGER de COVERLEY—THE CHASE, with Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson; and the concluding chapters of Mr. W. E. NORRIS's Story, 
“MY FRIEND JIM,” and Miss VELEY’s Novelet “A GARDEN of 
MEMORIES.” 


London: MACMILLAN & Co, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 851.—— SEPTEMBER , 1886.——3s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 


THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART.—No. I. LETHINGTON 
AND THE LAMMERMUIR. BY JOHN SKELTON. 


SARRACINESCA. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. CHAPS. XIII.-XV, 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 

A TOUR UPON WHEELS, Br Oscar BROWSING. 
COINCIDENCES ? ? 

ON A HILL-TOP. 


BURMESE BORDER TRIBES AND TRADE ROUTES. Br 
MAJOR-GENERAL MACMAHON. 


ORDER FOR IRELAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
MR. W. E, FORSTER’S EARLY CAREER. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 
PERIGUEUX and CAHORS, By E. A. FREEMAN. 
FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. By the Rev. J. M. WILsow, 
ABOUT MONEY. By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFsX, GENTLEMAN.” 
PUBLIC LAND :— 


I. FOOTPATHS, By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 

II. COMMONS. By ROBERT HUNTER. 
SWINBURNE’S POETRY. By P. A. GRAMAM. 
REVOLUTION and EVOLUTION. By LeON METCHNIKOFY. 
CONT MPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 


IL. PHYSICS. By Professor GARNETT. 
Il. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE FUTURE SUPREMACY of WOMEN. By E. Lysw Linton. 
BIMETALLISM : the Fixed Ratio examined. By CLARMONT DANIEL 


TaE MORAL AUTHORITY of FREDERICK the GREAT. By theR 
H, N, OXeNHAM. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION :— 
I, “OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION.” By X. 
Il. THE CONFEDERATION of the EMPIRE PRACTICALLY CON 
CONSIDERED, By FREDERICK WICKS. 


SUNNY DAYSin MALTA. By C. F. GorRDON-CUMMING. 
AN EPISODE in HISTORY. By LaDY BLOOMFIELD. 
RURAL TUSCANY. By LEOroLD KaTscHeRr. 
THE FUTURE of IRELAND. By “Stat NoMiNis UmBRA.” 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place. 








Price 74. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For SEPTEMBER. 
IN ALL SHADES. 

By GRANT ALLEN. Chapters XXXIX.—XLII. 
WINDS of HEAVEN. By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
JEWEL and GEM ROGUERIES, 
A FRIEND of the FAMILY. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHILDREN’S PLAY. 
AFTER an EXPLOSION. 
THE DEATH-ROLL of MONT BLANC. 
COUNTRY JOTTINGS. 
AN OLD TULIP GARDEN. 
ABOUT COBRAS. By AN OFFICER. 
MITIS METAL, 
HOLIDAYS in CAMP: Across the Atlantic, 
WILD-BEES and BEE-HUNTING. 
ENGLISH COUNSEL and SOLICITORS. 
LADY FREDERICK'S DIAMONDS. 
OUR WAYS and THEIRS. 
“ TELEGRAPHED.” 
THE MONTH: Science and Arts. 
CYCLING as a HEALTH-PRODUCT, 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
POETICAL PIECES, 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
I. ATX. By E. A. FREEMAN. P . 
II, AN EMIGRE on IRELAND in 1796, By Rev. H. 8, FAGAN. 
MI. HERO-WORSHIP. 
IV. CAPPING VERSES: a Reminiscence of Oxford. 
V. PAUL LOUIS COURIER. By JAMES HUTTON. 
VI. THE TERRIFIC DICTION. 
VII. HOMER and RECENT ARCHZSOLOGY. By Percy GARDNER. 
VII, ON the PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. By H. W. HOARE. 
IX. THE WOODLANDERE. By THOMAS HARDY. Chaps. XIX.-xXX1. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, 








FRANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. Being 
for the most an Idyl of England and Summer. 
By M. DAL VERO, Author of “ A Heroine of the 
Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“A very bright, cheery, and pretty story.” — Academy. 
T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQuazE, E.C. 
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